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| S8vo, cloth boards, 7 7s. 6d. 
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. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
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Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s 
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Rev. Canon P. G. MEDD, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
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Being the Impressions of Five Years’ Work in the “Archbishop of Canterbury’s | 
rian Mission.” By oo A. J. MACLEAN and the Rev. W. H. BROWNE, 


LL.M. With Map and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
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which are visible in telescopes of moderate Tr ted from the 
German of Dr. KLEIN, by the Rev. E. Mc URE, ‘M.A. New! Biition: brought up to 
date. Imp. 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 pages Illustrative Letterpress. Cc th 





Ss, 7s. 


*,” It was by this Atlas that Dr. Axprerson discovered the new Star in Auriga. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
| TIME. By Professor C. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 


(In preparation. 


|OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Professor Percy 


F. FRANKLAND, F.R.S. In preparation, 


|'THE MAKING of FLOWERS. the Rev. Professor 


GEORGE HE — M.A., F.L.8., F.G.8. we ith several Dlustrations, Post Svo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: History of the Church | COLOUR. By Captain ain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 


in Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. By the Rev. J. LANGTRY. With Map. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 


THE BOOK of the UNVEILING. Studies in the Revela-| 


tion ..of ‘St. John the pve. mf the AUTHOR of “THE CHRONICLES of the | 


Printed in red and black. Small post Gvo, cloth | DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 


SCHONBERG-COTTA 
boards, 1s. 6d 


COAL. 


Diagrams. Post 8vo, clot 


By Professor R. Meldola. 


‘ost Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


With numerous 
Diagrams, 


With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DORIS: an ‘Idyl of Arcady. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D-. TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. Second Edition, 


18mo, limp cloth, 6d. 


CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR ; or, the Testimony of Christ | 


to the Old Testament. Seven Addresses by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop oT 
Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE AUTHENTICITY of the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE: : 


m the Evidences of the Truth of Cnetpete. ag Lectures by the 


BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 


E. L. CUTTS. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 


Rey. E. L. CUTTS, Author of ‘* Turning Points of Church History,” &c. With numerous | 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK GENESIS: a True History. 
shown by omens witn the other Books of the Old Testament and Early Ancient 
Records to be a True Hi and the First Book of the Hebrew Revelation. By the 
Rey. F. WATSON, B.D. Post 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 3s. 

OUR WORSHIP. By the Rev. Prebendary Sadler, Author | 
of “‘ Church Doctrine, Bible Truth.”” Small post Svo, cloth boards, red edges, 1s. 6d. 

ROUND the ROUND WORLD on a CHURCH MISSION. 
By Rev. G. E. MASON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By) 
— A’KEMPIB. F omy printed in red and black, half-bound, 2s. 6d.; limp | 
Persian, 4s.; limp German ; vellum circuit, 6s. 8d. 


Pp 
A New ‘Edition, based on the heat 4 Text, and without curtailment or modification. 


HERBERT'S POEMS. New Edition in Red and Black. 
Small post 8vo, cloth 


MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH 


CHURCH. By ROMILLY ALLEN, Esq. Fcap. svo, cloth boards, 3s 


CHURCH of ENGLAND (The Title Deeds of the). By the 
Rev. T. P. GARNIER. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d 


THE PARABLES of the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Right 


Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


THE PETRINE CLAIMS : a Critical Inquiry. By the late 


Rev. RICHARD F. a LL.D., D.C.L., Author of * | asons against | 
Joining the Church of Rome,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth boards 


A CHAPTER of ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY: being. 


Ge ane = the 8. P.C. K. for o Years = .. oe \— at of | 
s’ Letters during part of the same peri € e Rev. UMD | 

Mech: im ee AN Editorial Be PP. 3 

cloth boards, 5s . 


MARTYRS and SAINTS of the FIRST TWELVE CEN-| 


TURIES : Studies from the Lives of..the Black-Letter Saints of the English Calendar. | 
By the .” of “THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY,” &c. Crown 8vo, | 


LONDON : 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHAR ING 
BRIGIUTON: 1 


The Book Genesis | 


| language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better t 
| epitome of those subjects. Spectator. 


cretary of the 8.P.C.K. Demy 8vo, with a Woodcut, | 


Revised. By Sir ROBERT 8S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles Meymott 


TIDY, M.B.M.S8., F.C.8. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 


‘SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 


Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December, 1889, 
and January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.8.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


|SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 
Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 











EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. 


cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Fcap. 8vo, 


‘ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scartb, 


Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Feap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


_ANGLO- ‘SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. 
‘cap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


‘*Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small ya) zeneral view of our Anglo-Saxon 
han study this careful and conscientious 


‘CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. 
Two Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 
“Much instruction will be found in a small compass.””—Daily Chronicle. 


POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. tent Influences upon the 


History of England from the Accession of Henry Hil. to the Revolution of 1688. By 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 
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'FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
‘SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
‘His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. 


THE DEATH OF OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
The HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR-APPARENT 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 


crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


CALMIRE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


*,* 4 new Novel which has already created a great sensation in America, w hove it has been described ** as the 
yreatest Novel in many respects which has appeared within the present decade.”’ 
SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 


Translated and Annotated by E. POSTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


THE BACCHZ of EURIPIDES. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 
3s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES—BOOK VIII. Edited by T. G. Tucker, 


Litt.D., Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 3s. 6d. 
FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL of PETER. The Greek 


Text of the Newly Discovered Fragment. 8vo, paper covers, Ls. [ Early next week. 
MACMILLAN & 00., Lox DON. 


3 vols., 


EDEN, REMINGTON & 00 19 THE KELMSOOTT PRESS 


OF 
NEW BOOKS, 
At all Libraries, Booksellers, and Bookstall/s. M R. wi LLIAM MO R RIS. 


= vane BAED By CAXTON’S GOLDEN LEGEND. 3 vols. sto, 


richly illustrated, by W. Morris and BurRNE 
FREDERICK WICKS, Author of “A Woman’s| Jones. Boards, £10 10s. 








Courage.” With Illustrations by Jean de Paleologue.| Bernard QuaritroH, 15, PiccapiLty, Lonpon. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Saturday Review says: ‘*A new work by Mr. Wicks is an , 
exception to the rule upon —. the tn modern novel is) CAXTON qe 3 RECUYELL of the HISTORIES 
Cc’ ot, which Is exc in enious, in- E. ’ f] 
volves a wide variety of urgent topics, all of whic Mr. Wieks pe and other Embellishments, Vellum, 
treats with familiarity, ® ® rewdness, and Vivacity. In ~~ £10 10s. ’ 
rt $f ecnstrustion, “The Veiled and! is extremely) 4 new Edition of this, the first book printed in 





the English Language. 


BY ALBERT D. VANDAM. BERNARD QUARITCH, 


MASTERPIECES of CRIME. 


by the Author cf ‘‘We Two at Monte Carlo,” &c. 
Crown Svo, 2s. [Just out. 


15, PiccaADILLy, Lonpon. 








CAXTON'S HISTORYE ‘of REYNARD the 
vol., 4to, Woodcut Capitals, by 
* vellum, peng price, £3 3s. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 1, PiccADILLY, Lonpon. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “A QUEER OF CURDS AND 
CREA gs _ : . 
Books from the Kelmeo ott ‘Press at ‘Hammersmith | 

’ 
ETELKA ) vow. By Dorothea | are steadily rising in price, and ere long they will be 
GERARD, Author of “‘ Lady Baby,”’ &c. Crown Svo, 6s.| out of print. L. QU ARITCH. 


Academy says: “Miss Dorothea Gerard’s Austrian stories | — - a iilaabemessniasts 


é s welcom s Vow’ i ryt } 
ae. Sees Vow" © 6 very seamen | NEW WORK BY PROF. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 


This Day a sade T 2 re 
FOR the SAKE of the FAMILY. 
By MAY CROMMELIN. Crown svo, 10s. 64. 


CHRISTIANITY DEFENSIV ELY STATED. 
Professor A. B. BRUCE, dD. 
Sunday Sun says: “Very few novels, nowadays, can bear : 
reading a second time, but this one will bear it more than 





“It is an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith with 
reference to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith 
difficult at the present time.”"— Extract from the Preface. 

Being the Third Volume of the International Theological Library. 


once.’ 


8 H AK S PE AR FE S| K N re) W- Ready — Week, in Two Volumes, ~ Price 18s. net. 
LEDGE and U PSEof the BIBLE. By CHAS. WORDs- LD T ESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 


WORTH, D , .L., Bishop of Bt. " andrews. Fourth | RELIGION of REVELATION N ; 
Edition, >. Peutd 4 in cloth, 50. calf, Bs 0! 750) x in ite PE a HRISTIAN STAGE of 


Mr. Hatiiwert Parurrs says : “‘ A book which is, to m By 
5 y| Professor H. SCHUI LZ, D.D., Go! 
ey a the most, able and important volume ever printed | Author toed English’ Translat er 
about Shakspeare.”’ By Professor J AS. PATERSON, M.A., Edinburgh. 
( Revised a the Author.) 
Epixet ROH: T. & T. K, 38, George Srreer. 
'o be had co all BooxsEnLers. 


EDEN, REMINGTON & CO., London and Sydney 





,.| 





| London : 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


PEASANT SPEECH 
OF DEVON. 


A Collection of Characteristic Words and Phrases 
in Use in the Rural Districts of Devonshire. With 
Dialogues, Letters, Anecdote, Poems, and Proverbs. 
By SARAH HEWETT. 

‘* A very Five. volume, and conveys a great deal of 
useful knowled Saturday y Review. 








In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., post free. 


BENEATH 
HELVELLYN’S 
SHADE: 


Notes and Sketches in the Valley of Wythburn. 
By SAMUEL BARBER. 
‘* Abounds in well-written description of scenery, 
and conveys a deal of information of the most varied 
kind.”—Glasgow Herald. 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


“THE LONE STAR 
OF LIBERIA.” 


Being the Outcome of Reflections on our 
Own People. By FREDERICK ALEXANDER 
DURHAM, an African of Lincoln’s Inn (Student- 
at-Law). With an Introduction by MapAMr 
La Comtesse G, Huco. 

** A remarkable book. Not only written with 
ability, but it presents definite opinions and theories 
from a quarter that has hitherto been almost silent 
in the great controversy of White versus Black.” 

Morning Post. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
bound in parchment, price 2s. 


THE LOVE-SONG OF 
BARBARA. 


A Narrative Poem of London 
CHARLES JOSEPH WHITBY. 

** Deserves strong commendation on account of 
the correctness of its matrical form, the elegance of 
the diction, and the chaste character of some of the 
imaginative passages,’’ Public Opinion. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully 





Life. by 


CHEAPER EDITION. In handsome crown 8vo. 


price 3s. 6d. 
LYRICS FROM 


THE HILLS. 
sy Rev. CHARLES A. FOX. 

‘*With an ardent love of Nature, he combines the 
power of stimulating the fancy of others by a lively 
play of imagery, which ennobles while it fascinates, 
He holds the creative faculty in active exercise, 
which originates all possible conceptions of loveliness 
of shape, and clothes them with a beauty of ex- 
pression which educates the soul for the higher 
mission, not only of living, but of living above the 





| earthliness of a lower existence.” —Joch:. 


Crown 8yvo, 343 pp., cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


,| DAY DAWN, 
CONSOLATION, 


And other Poems, By J. MELLOR. 
Tho Right Hon. W. E. Grapsrone :—‘'I thank 
| you much for your kindness in sending me your 
300k of Consolations, and thus directing me to the 


| only source from which effectual support is to be 


had in the short passages of life.” 

The Kev. Avex. J. Harrison, B.D., Vicar of 
Lightcliffe :—‘‘ From the first page to the last I have 
found nothing but the loftiest Christian sentiment 
expressed w ith a joyous fervour of expression that is 
itself i inspiring.’ 


ELL 10T STOC K, 62, Pat ernoster-row, E.C 
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MESSRS. 


METHUEN’S LIST. 





FICTION. 


Messrs. 


SECOND EDITION of Mr. 


METHUEN beg to announce that they are about to publish a 
NORRIS’S New Novel, “HIS GRACE,” 


which can be obtained at all Libraries. 


N ORRIS, —HIS GRACE. Ww. 


2 vols., crown S8vo, 21s. 


By 


E. Norris, 


Author of ‘‘ Mdlle. de Mersac,’’ ‘‘ Marcia,’’ &c. 


“ For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses, a pure, refined, and scholar’ ayn, unaffected 
P 


pathos, gentle cynicism, and stimulating aper;us of society, we must go back to the most eminent of his 


Quarterly Review ° 


* The characters are delineated by the author with his characteristic skill and vivacity, and the story is told with that ease 
of manners and Thackerayean insight which giv e strength of flavour to Mr. Norris’s novels. No one can depict the English- 


woman of the better classes with more subtlety.” 


— Glasgow Herald, 


** Mr. Norris bas drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourne, at once unconventional and very true to the 


conventionalities of life, weak and strong in a breath, capable of inane folli2s and of heroic decisions, yes not so definitely | 
portrayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on his own behalf. 
common-sense, as perspicacious, as cynically humorous, and as pleasantly readable as he has ever been.” 


PARKER.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By Grierr Parker. 


* His style of portraiture is always effectively pic turesque and sometimes finely imaginative 


— Athenceum, 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
evan the fine art which is only 


achieved by the combination of perfect vision and beautifully adequate rendering. Mr. Parker is an addition of no small | 


value to the number of those writers in whose hands the short story is a wing 
“ Btories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength 


of permanent beauty and value.””—Daily Chronicle. 
genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”— Daily Telegraph. 


BARING-GOULD.—THE TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: The Emperors of the Julian and | 


Claudian Lines. 


**Mehalab,”’ &c. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 30s. 


With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c. 


This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of the Caesars, a subject which, for picturesque 
detail and sombre interest, is not rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 


BARING-GOULD.—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. 


BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 


With 61 Illustrations. 


A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, Old Ballads, &c. 


PERRENS. —THE HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME of the MEDICIS to the | 


FALL of the REPUBLIC, T. PERRENS. 


Svo, 12s. 6d. 


By F. 


This is « translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. 
-und is written with great vivacity. 


DRIVER.~ SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTAMENT. 


Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crcwn 


found interest — political and literary 


DRIVER, 
z. és. 


D.D., 


Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 


by 


An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the University by the Author of “ An 


Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.”’ 


“ This volume will attract attention both on account of the author’s name and the subjects of which it treats. Dr. Driver 
is not only thoroughly acquainted with the literature of the various topics under discussion, but is always deeply reverential, 
studiously fair to those who diffe vt from him, and writes so clearly and forcibly as to make his meaning unmistakable and his 


discourses full of interest.”’—Scotsman. 


METHURY & CO., 18, Bu RY 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &e., of yew by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Sp RING, " by Herbert | Draper, &e., &e. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albu™8 © reference to the various Gaileries are provided 
are ca -oked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new : amphiet, « AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
ional Art,”’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


rror. LosetTr’s DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 

ART OF NEVER FORGElTING—uwuilike rnemonics. Lost 

memopges restored—the worst made guod, and the best lx omy 

book learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. 4 fs ching 
method for all subjects. Inve lu- 
able to the Legal, Medic. al, Clerical, 
Musical, Dramatic, and all other 
Professions and Businesses, Last 
| ay n contains 


NE THOUSAND APPLICATIONS tft 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE, 
ya —- of Mr R.A PKOCTOR, 

c. 


AND 
SUCCESS panes 


Great ind t to Corres pond 20 Claseed ‘ta 
NEVER FORGETTING and CURE for MIND WANDERING 
Also taught in Classes or Driv ately at the address below. 
PROF. LOISE ETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, Loudon, WC. Cc. 











Sraxer, W. C. 


Now realy, price 10s. 6d., te be had at all Libraries. 


ANTHEA. A True Story of the Greek 
War of Independence. By Cecite Cassaverti (a Russian). 
Cassect & Comrany, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Twenty-ninth Edition. Post free. 


YLUSHING: Its Cause, Self-Treatment, 
and a Rapid, Permanent, and Inexpensive Cure. Varnhagen's 
System Explained by a Specialist. 
A. B. Surrn, 131, High Park Street, Liverpool. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton pti s, Chancery Lane, London 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
uty mand 
“TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monet lances, when not drawn below £1¢ 
TOCKS, SUARES, and ANNUITIES na and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
aunum, on each completed £1, 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can 


vbtained, post free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BBAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


——— MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


Ss SENCE of vo TEA, 
[TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GQ PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—B BWARS 2 ‘IMI TATIONS. 
ll, LITTLE STANHOP KE STREET, 


In this story Mr. Norris contrives to be as | 


By 8. BARING-GOULD, Author of | 


By 5S. | 


This volume covers a period of pro- 


College, Carabridge. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS 


This Series of ‘Sa, > Son. in now being published by 
Mr. MURRAY, under the Editorship of Professor KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrews University, to meet the growing want of the 
University Extension Movement, and the remarkable success 
achieved by those volumes already issued proves that this 
want has been met in a satisfactory manner. Each subjec; 
has been undertaken by some recognised expert, and the 
prices of the volumes have been fixed at as low a rate as is 
consistent with excellence of workmanship on the part boih 
author and printer. 

The following is a list of the Volumes now ready : — 


THE STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburgh. 
| 80 Illustrations. 5s. 
| “The University Extension student is greatly to be congratulated on 
> high quality of the educational material supplied to him. Thy 
tudy of Animal Life’ is an able account of the principal facts an 
| theories of zoology writ*en in a style which is too seldom met with in 
| books of this kind. Mr. Arthur Thomson has shown that it is quite 
possible to combine a pleasant wa; ay of writing with due attention to 
the more serious matter treated of." —Saturd1y Review. 
“To accurate observation and scientific knowledge he has added the 
| charms of a graceful literary style, and a splendid artistic faculty.” 
f Ab rdee+ Free Dress. 
“May be cordially recommended.”—Nuture. 


THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual. 
of Physiogra; ography By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.s- 
| University o ¥dinburgh, Librarian to the Koyal Geo- 
graphical Society. With 19 Coloured Maps and 63 Illus- 
trations. 5s. 
“A well-produced and most instructive manual of physiogr apy. ‘g 
ahiet, 


“The book is fully illustrated, chiefly by new diagrams, aud there 
are _—— beautiful maps, which have been specially prepared by 
Mr. Bar w, Whose or such work is well known. 
These Sane form an important feature of the book, and illustrate, 
amongst other things, eart: pename regions, ay rms, rainfall, and the 
evolution of continents. The whole book shows signs of the greatest 
possible care in preparation. and it is not an easy matter to suggest im- 
| provements. It is a very valuable contribution to the literature of 
| — subject.”— Nature. 




















ENGLISH COLONISATION and EM- 


PIRE. By A. CALDECOTT, Fellow of St. John’s 
With Coloured Maps and Plans, 


“ The book, as a whole, is excellent. Maps are ple mitted, and with 
the aid of diagrams, present in the clearest possible light the extra- 
ordinary growth of our Empire and trade.”—Cambridge Review. 

* Alike in execution and design it is well-nigh irreproachable.” 
Colonies end Indi +. 


THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. Baldwin 


BROWN, University of Edinburgh. With Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 

“ We must express our gratification that the subject of the Fme Ait 
iu this series of Universite Extension Manuals should have been placed 
in such good hands, and treated in so clear and, logical a mauner, aud 
iu such a comprehensive and philosophic spirit."—Builder. 





THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By 
JOHN H. MUIRHEAD, Balliol College, Oxford. 3s. 

* An admirable introduction to the ethics of idealism, and has nearly 
all the qualities of a first-rate text-book. It is an accurate, clear, pro- 
portionate, and ve ry complete record of the ae achieved by this 
school of thinkers.”—/nternational Juurnal of E 5 

“The want, which all teachers of moral a have se long 








MSYFAIR, W. 


deplored, of some oom which they can place in the hands of beginners, 
now no longer can be alleged..... The covers exactly the right 
ground, and directs attention to the really important = : 
demy. 


THE USE and ABUSE of MONEY. 


By Dr. W. CUNNINGHAM, Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge, Professor of Economic Science, King’s College, 
London. 3s. 
“ The best that has yet eqpenced in this series, careful in style as in 
theme. "—Pall Mali Gae 


To bring political economy down from the region of abstraction as 
Dr, Cunningham does, and tu make it applicable to individual couduct, 
is not only perfectly ge ate, but a most fruitful and useful form of 


study. he whole book is worth reading, but especially the las) 
chapters."—British Weekly. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTIFUL 


By Professor KNIGHT, University of St. Andrews. 
3s. 6d. 
“Of great value to the student who desires to form a general idea 
and conce tion of the subject.”—Liter« ry Churchman, 
*All will learn much from Professor Knight, whose knowleds 
especially of recent English and American literature is rem: arkably 
complete."—Manchester Guardian. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G. 


KEENE, Wadham College, Oxford, i of the 
University of Calcutta, 3s. 

‘Mr. Keene proves his fitness for the task he has undertaken me rt 
only by the thorough mastery of his subject he everywhere displays, "t 
also by the agreeable manner in which he —~ stores of Know- 
leds re available for his readers.”—Practical Teac : 

“ The only history of the literature of France in, ‘ing tlish worthy ofa 
place beside the masterly work of Mr. Saintsbury 


Journal of Education (U.S..1.). 


JOHN MURRAY, Atsemaxnce Srreet. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS a 


COS STANDARD BOOKS. 








BY LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James the Second. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols., crown Svo, 5s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols., crown Svo, 12s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols.,. post Svo, £2 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols., 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 8s. 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 9s, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols., post 8vo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols., Svo, 36s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 
pes yy EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; or 3s. 6d., gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, with Portrait and Ilustrations to the 
“* Lays,’’ crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

Bijou Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 

Popular Edition, feap. 4to, wowed ; ~ oo 
Tilustrated by J. R. bag ag crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth ‘extra, gilt ed 

Cabinet Edition, post Svo, 3s. 

Annotated Edition, feap. 8yo, E sewed ; 1s. 6d., cloth. 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £5 5s. 
CAIBNET EDITION, 16 vols., post 8vo, £4 16s. 


With 








MACAULAY. 


BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey | 


to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 wi, crown Svo, 42s, 


THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON ; 
a og as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. 


THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 


other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Cabinet Edition, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. Popular Edition, 4 vols., cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. | 


1795-1835, 2 vols., crown Svo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols., crown Svo, 7s. 


and 


BY WILLIAM EH. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. Library Edition, 8 vols., 8vo, £7 4s. 

Cavixet Epirion, 12 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each (En a rs vaae Treland, 5 vols, In 
course of publication in Monthly Volumes | land , Vols. L.-VIL. ; Ireland, 
Vols. I.-IV., now ready. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 
SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 


from 


BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, ‘1603-1642. 10 vols., crown Svo, 6s. each, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. I., n.c. 55—a.p. 1509, with 173 Illustrations, crown Svo, 4s. Vol. IT. (1509-1689), 
with 96 Illustrations, crown Svo, 4s. Vol. III. (1689-1885. With 109 Dlustrations. 
Crown Svo, 4s. CompLeTe 1n OnE Votcme. With 378 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of ENGLISH HISTORY: a Companion 


Atlas to Gardiner’s Student’s History of en With 66 Maps and 22 of 
Battles, kc. Feap. 4to, 5s. 


BY LADY VERNEY. 
MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during the 


CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at array 


L.D. With 38 Portraits. 


BY SIR ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 188. 





BY THE REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., crown 8vo. 


Period I.—MEDIA VAL MON- | Period III. — CONSTITUTION: 7“ 
ARCHY : the Departure of the Romans MONARCHY: William and Mary 
to to Bichard Ill. From a.p. 449 to 1485. Willem IV. From 1689 to 1837. Price 


Period IV.—THE GROWTH of 


Period Il.—PERSONAL MON- 
ARCY DEMOCRACY: Victoria, From 1837 
to 1880. 6s. 


: H VII, to James II. From 
1485 to 1688. 5 be. 





BY THE RIGHT HON. A. H. 
CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 


‘A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1000. Ceown Gro, 6s. 

BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 
65 Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 31s. 6d. ne 

| BY J. H. ROUND. 

'GEOFFREY de MANDEVILLE: a Study of the 


Anarchy. 8vo, 16s. 


DYKE ACLAND, M.P., AND 


With 








BY EVELYN ABBOTT. 
A HISTORY of GREECE. Part 1.—From the 


Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. Gua 8vo, ie. 6d. Part Il. 500-445 n.c. 10s. 6d. 





BY HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 


FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTL AnD. 8 vols., crown 8y0, 24s. 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. 
THE ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMI- 
TIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 
BY HEINRICH EWALD. 
THE HISTORY of ISRAEL. 8 vols., 8vo. Vols. 


I. and I1., 24s.; — II. and IV., 2is.; Vol. V., 18s. ; Vol. VI., 16s.; Vol. VII., 
21s. ; Vol. VIII. 





BY P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 

Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and nee partl ay from the 

= Ws 75 Ly with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
wn S8yo. 


BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. | PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. | Part II. INDUCTION. 6s. 6d. 
BY PROFESSOR BECKER. 
GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the 
Augustus. With 23 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of the Private Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. With 15 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BY ALFRED H. HUTH. 
THE MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered with 


respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, ona the Teachings of Biology. 


Time of 








House, Bucks. With a Preface by 8. R. GARDINER, M.A., 
Woodeuts, and Facsimile. 2 vols. +» royal Svo, 42s. 


Lonpon: 


Royal 8vo, 21s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S it. Fisher Unwin’ New Books, |messns. SAMPSON LOW, 


List. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. 


By GORDON HAKE. Including Recollections and 
Aneclotes of many Eminent Persons. 1 vul., demy 
8vo, 15s. 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. 


By ALFRED T. STORY. With Numerous Illustrations 
from paintings or sketches by Linnell. 2 vols., demy 
Svo, 28s. 


NOW READY. 


CHARLES KNIGHT : a Memoir. 


By his Grand-daughter, ALICE A. CLOWES. With 
Two Portraits. 1 vol., demy Svo, 12s. 





NOW READY. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 


LIFE. Reminiscences and Anecdotes of many Pereons 
of Note. By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE, Author of 
** Memorials of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician.” 2 vols., 
post 8vo, 21s. 


NOW READY. 


EGYPT TO-DAY. From the 


First to the Third Khedive. By W. FRASER RAE. 
1 vol , demy S8vo, 16s. 





NOW READY. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES AND 
SETTLED LANDS. A Record of Personal Experiences 
in 1888-91. By B. F. 8. BADEN-POWELL, Scots 
Guards, F_R.G.S. With Maps and numerous Illustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION. 
AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS A 
FLOWER.” 


MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Brough- 


TON, Author of ** Good-bye, Sweetheart,’’ “* Nancy,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo. 





BY THE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOS?’ 


AVELINGH.”’ 


GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten 


MAARTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY STEWARDSHIP.” 


THE STEP-SISTERS. By E. 


McQUEEN GRAY, Author of “Elsa.” 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 


DAUGHTERS. By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of ** Nellie’s Memories,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo. 





A NEW EDITION. 


CLEVEDEN. By Mary Linskill 
(Stephen Yorke”), Author of “ Between the Heather 
and the Northern Sea,” and “The Haven Under the | 
Hill.” 1-vol., crown S8yo, 6s. 

RicHarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary o Her Majesty the Queen. 


3. JEAN DE KERDREN. 


'T FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Savane, E.C, 


NOW READY. 


‘PABLO DE SEGOVIA: 


The Adventures of a Spinish Sharp:r. By FRANcisco 
DE Quévepo. IJi/ustra‘ed with over 100 Draw- 
ings by DANIEL ViERGE. With an Iwvedustion | 
on ** Vierge and his Art,” by JosErpH PENNELL ; 
and *“* A Critical Essay on Quevedo und his 
Writings,” by H. E. Warts. Super royal 4to, 
bound in parchment, old style (limited edition 

only), £3 138. 6d. nt. Also 10 copies numbered 
signed, with India proof LIilustrations, 
£15 ) 15s. each, 


ILLUSTRATED BY JO3EPH PENNELL. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Described 


by Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER, and Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. Royal Sv 0, cloth elegant, 25s. Also an Edition 
de Luxe, in 2 vols., 20 sets onl oy for sale in England ; 
size, 10in. by 14 hy ; printe ae plate-paper; the 
Illustrations from tne Original Wood-Blocks the Full- 
Page ones, and the Seals of the Cathedrals (printed in 
appropriate Colours) on Separate Sheets; jae Copy 
Signed. Price £6 6s. each. 


** A charming account, charmingly illustrated.” — 7imes. 


FOR LOVERS OF THE FINE ARTs. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By 


W. J. 8TILLMAN. Engravings and Notes by T. COLE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, elegant, price £2 2s. Also an Edition de 
Luxe, in two portfolios ; size, 13in. by 18in.; printed on 
India’ paper, text bound separately ; ; hand-pulled Proofs 
of the 68 yp from the Original Wood-Blocks, 
printed on Ja raped by th and mounted on thick Japan 
mat-paper, and Si; by the Engraver and Printer; the 
Illustrations have Outline at foot, showing tale of picture. 
Price £30. This Edition is limited to 125 Copies, 12 only 
being for sale in England, 

“The greatest series of wood-engravings in ancient or 

modern times. ”’— Daily Chronicle. 


AN EXHAUSTIVE LIFE OF COWPER. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM COWPER. 


Bag — 4 WRIGHT, Priccipal of Cowper School, 
Olney, Author of “ The Town of Cowper,” &c. my 
Svo, cloth, 2ls. With 21 Full-page Illustrations. Also 
an Edition de Luxe (the numb:r of which is — 
limited), printed on Dutch hand-made paper, and bound 
in parchment, price 303. net. 


‘Mr. Wright has not only concentrated in his biography all 
that is best in the work of his predecessor?, but has added a 
great deal that is new and strange ....This loving and minute 
record.” — Daily Chronicle, 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S LIFE. 


’ 
SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR’S 
LIFE: the Autobiography of GEORGE JACOB HOLY- 
OAKE. In 2 vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece Por- 
trait to each, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘* These interesting volumes, which fcrm a solid contribution 
to the history of English reform.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


le “INDEPENDENT NOVEL” 8 


Under this title Mr. T, FISHER UNWLN is issuing 
a New SERIES of ORIGINAL NOVELS, 
English and Continen‘al. Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. Gd. each. 


1, THE SHIFTING of the FIRE. 
By FORD H. HUEFFER. 


“ There is no qucstion whatever as to the cleverness of 
‘ The Shifting of the Fire.’ ”— a 


2. A PHANTOM from the EAST. 
By PIERRE LOTI. 


| Ready. 








By PHILIPPE ST. HILAIRE. 
Just Published, 
IN THE PRESS. 
4. POOR LADY MAS-|5. STORIES from 
GARSCHINE. 


SEY. By H. RUTHER- | With In- 
FORD RUSSELL. | troduetion by STEPNIA K 


Lonvon : 


MARSTON & COMPANY beg to 
announce that the important 
and superbly illustrated book, 


“THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD,” 
with introduction by H. D. 


TRAILL, D.C.L., will be ready 
on MONDAY NEXT. 


Two b= SS handsomely boves in yy bevelled 
boards, leather back, with gilt lettering on back and — 
and gilt edges. Price T EE GUINEAS NET. 
An Itlustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 


TALES of ADVENTURE and STORIES 
of TRAVEL of FIFTY YEARS AGO. Edited by 
JOSEPH CUNDALL. Illustrated with Twenty Plates 
from “The Annuals.” Large post Svo, half-leather, 
gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. 
By JAMES DOUGLAS. Dedicated to the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, 13 Full- 
page ze Photogravures, Collotype Reproductions from Old 

uments, a Coloured Reproduction of an Old Picture, 
and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 2 vols., super 
royal 8vo, cloth extra gilt top, £2 2s. net. [Next week. 


AFLOAT and ASHORE on the 


MEDITERRANEAN. By LEE MERIWETHER. 
Auther of ‘‘ How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a Day,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, with numerous Full-page Illustrations, 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“SHEPHERD” SMITH, the UNI- 
My yy 8 the Story of a Mind. a id 2 
JAMES E ITH, M.A. By W. ANDERSON 8 
With Phote 1 Portrait and other aeeen 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


FIFTH EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the 


MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manu- 
scripts of Father "Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the 
—_ Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who 
recently escaped, with two Sisters of M . on Camels, 
from the Sudan. By Major F. R. GATE, R.A. 
a by Photographs, Maps, &e. Demy 8vo, cloth 
ex s 


STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN 
FOREST by GROWN-UP CHILDREN of AFRICA. 
By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Mr. 
Stanley’s officers, and Author of “ Emin Pasha and 
the Rebellion at the Equator.” With numerous Illus- 


+ ~ ry Drawings by Walter W. Buckley. 8vo, 
ARTISTIC TRAVEL: a Thousand 


Miles towards the Sun. MAN 
the PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. By HENRY 
BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘‘ Academy Notes,’ Author 
of ** The Memoir of Randolph Caldecott, ”&c. With 130 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
“A most ag and record of diversified voyages in 
search of the ot, "—Dai'y Telegraph. 


HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in 
MADEIRA. By A. E.W. MARSH. With many Full- 
page and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘A pleasant record of a happy time.”—Daily Telegraph. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD 
ENGLISH VERSE. By Rev. C. J. ABBEY, Rector of 
Checkendon, Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Abbey beings to his task the three essential ualifications of 
tine poetic a ity, genuine piety, and ex ve thcological 
learning. "—Tin 

“ Must be bought, kept, and loved.”"—D ily Chronicle. 


Three New Novels, at all Libraries. 


WOLFENBERG. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 


’ 

THE MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: 

a Realistic and Sensational Story of Fleet Street in 1724. 

By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of “The Life of 

William Cowper,” &c. Two vols , crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

* The scenes of the story are laid round about the old church of 
St. “Dunstan' 8, Whose famous clock with moving figures of savages was 
one of the sights of by-gone London. The story, in the mam, is a _per- 
tectly true one, being founded on the account of a ‘ Remarkable Trial 
for Murder,’ recorded in the new London Magazine for 17 Te, 
| Vert week 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. By 
AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “Jan Vedder's Wife,” 
“ Friend Olivia,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
| Vext week. 
London : Sameson Low, Marston & Comrany, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 








Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1892. 
No. 1073, New Series. 


Tne Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ts particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLisHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 
Selections from the Letters of Geraldine Endsor 
Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle. Edited 
by Mrs. Alexander Ireland. With a 
monograph [sic] on Miss Jewsbury. 
(Longmans. ) 
THERE seems to have been some rather 
profitless discussion on the question whether 
Mrs. Ireland was justified in publishing 
the letters contained in this interesting 
volume. Such a controversy is of interest 
to professional scribes, as providing handy 
material for “copy” ; but it lacks interest 
for every one else, because there are no 
data whatever for fruitful argumentation. 
All we know (and we know that only 
bocause Mrs. Ireland has told us) is that 
Mrs. Carlyle objected to the preservation of 
her own share in the correspondence, and 
that at her desire her letters were destroyed. 
It is of course possible that Miss Jewsbury 
might have expressed a similar objection 
and desire; but as there is no evidence of 
such expression, it is not easy to see any 
ground for an imputation upon the editor, 
especially in the face of the fact that there 
is nothing in the letters themselves that can 
be said to betray any confidence or to 
violate any rightful reserve. Mrs. Ireland 
has, indeed, been almost whimsically and 
over-scrupulously careful in her regard for 
these proprieties. Some of her pages are 
literally peppered with dashes, in the place 
of proper names which, in the majority of 
cases, might have been left as they were 
written without the faintest chance of their 
being found annoying or offensive to any 
human being. Of course the error is on 
the right ~ a but it sometimes becomes 
rather irritating to read that Miss Jewsbury 
has been to see , or that is coming 
to seo her; and when we are told that —— 
is ‘a good old lady,” we can see no reason 
why the old lady’s goodness, if chronicled 
at all, should not be immortalised in con- 
nexion with her name. The discreet dash 
is not always of service even for pur- 
poses of concealment, for it is very often 
used when it is obvious that Miss Jewsbury | 
wrote “Carlyle”; and occasionally it de- 
rives a passage of all interest save to the 
initiated—as, for instance, in the letter 
where we read: “ How is ? I want 
to know whether any mischief has followed 
the opening of his letters.” What propor- 
tion of the readers of the book will under- 
stand that the reference is to a no less 
famous man than Mazzini, whose corre- 
spondence, it will be remembered, was 
detained and opened by the then Postmaster- 














In every other respect Mrs. Ireland has 
performed her sympathetic task most ad- 
mirably, and all will agree that it was a 
task worth performing. The introductory 
memoir is of fine, tender apprecia- 
tion of Geraldine Jewsbury the woman, and 
its effect is not marred by over-charged 
laudation of Geraldine Jewsbury the pro- 
fessional writer. Mrs. Ireland evidently 
recognises the fact that, while there was 
much in several of Miss Jewsbury’s books 
—especially in Zhe Sorrows of Gentility— 
which was bright and pleasing, there was 
also much that was crude, and little or 
nothing that can be described as in any 
way remarkable. The publication of this 
volume is therefore not merely an addition 
to the things of the world, but an act 
of justice to Miss Jewsbury’s reputation, 
for she has left behind her no literary per- 
formance by which she is so brightly and 
charmingly represented. No one perhaps 
will ever give a wholly adequate explana- 
tion of the fact that the letters of women 
are so immeasurably superior to the letters 
of men, unless, indeed, the latter are men 
like Cowper, who have in their nature a 
strong element of femininity; but there is 
one significant consideration which has not 
always received the attention which it de- 
serves. The kind of composition which is 
universally recognised as an approximation 
to the ideal of letter-writing is the realis- 
able presentation of a personality, rather 
than the attractive treatment of a topic; 
and a woman’s realisation of her own per- 
sonality is much more vivid than a man’s. 
A man, as a rule, shrinks from writing 
except when, as he would put it, he 
has “ something to say” ; and his letter, 
like a tendency-novel, is written “ with 
a purpose.” A woman, on the con- 
trary, finds purpose enough in _ the 
simple satisfaction of the impulse to self- 
expression ; and even when she has a topic, 
her personality will play round it, not for 
the sake of the topic, but for the sake of the 
play. Thus, she is garrulously elaborate 
when a man would be concise or allusive : 
she deals not with the object as it is in 
itself, but with the object as it is to her, 
and it delights rather than wearies her to 
turn the mirror of her own sensibility in all 
directions so that no angle of reflection may 
be missed. A typical woman’s letter is, 
therefore, less of a literary structure than 
of a living organism: “ cut it,” as Emerson 
says in an often-quoted sentence, “ and it 
will bleed.”’ If, in addition to an interest- 
ing personality and a fine expressional gift, 
a woman can contribute intellectual sub- 
stance, body of thought—of which there is 
no lack in the letters of Miss Jewsbury— 
there is an added attraction ; but the central 
charm is still a charm of nature, the delight 
is that of human companionship rather than 
of mere literary converse. 

Miss Jewsbury’s nature, her inborn bent 
of thought and feeling, is somewhat tanta- 
lisingly elusive, 2nd possibly more interest- 
ing in virtue of its elusiveness. She is so 
many things by turns, and it seems impos- 
sible to put the finger down on this or that 
passage and say, “‘ Here is the undisguised 
woman.” She writes of herself, ‘It is no 


I was born to drive theories and rules to 
distraction, and I want to beat yours to 
powder and then stamp upon it.” The 
probability is that, so far as the visible 
externals of personality were concerned, 
Miss Jewsbury was a chameleon-like person 
who unconsciously assumed something of 
the local colour of her environment. a 
matter of curiosity, it would be very interest- 
ing to read a collection of her letters to 
some other correspondent, and to note the 
difference of tone and handling which one 
feels certain would be discernible. Many 
of the letters in this volume are, in feel- 
ing not less than in treatment, so like 
the letters of Mrs. Carlyle herself that, 
were they submitted to a literary expert 
as nameless compositions the authorship 
of which was to be identified by internal 
evidence alone, he would with little 
hesitation assign them to the femme incom- 
prise of Chelsea. They have much of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s sparkling insouciance and chilly 
radiancy ; of that impatience with the fortui- 
ties and stupidities of life, that was only 
kept in check by a grimly self-conscious 
stoicism ; of that feverish gaiety which 
rioted rather than rippled into expression ; 
and of that reserve of tenderness which 
was kept in restraint as if it were some 
wild dangerous passion, and when let loose 
seemed like an escaped tiger — half de- 
lighted, half terrified to find itself free. 
It is obviously impossible in a brief notice 
to illustrate by quotation all these curious 
correspondences ; but here is one of Miss 
Jewsbury’s many little character sketches 
which every reader of her novels will feel to be 
in an acquired rather than a native manner ; 


«“___l’s wife, poor thing, is still in the 
asylum, and very little chance she will ever be 
well enough to come out. I have bestowed a 
great deal of comfort and sympathy upon him, 
but he is one of those ‘ who, with the best in- 
tentions, are always unfortunate,’ and I am 
got to the fag-end of ny powers of commisera- 
tion. He seems to run a neck-and-neck race 
with Fortune and lose it by a quarter of an 
inch. It goes through everything. He has 
had some of his patent pumps (which another 
would make a fortune out of) made without 
seeing to his patent right, and has so in- 
geniously contrived it as not to be able to 
obtain legal redress. The other day we invited 
him to dinner, and I had gone down to the 
kitchen and skinned and cut up the fowl for 
the curry with my own imperial hands, and 
helped to concoct the lemon pudding besides. 
Well, though he had ample notice, he contrived 
to get involved in another dinner engagement, 
and so spoiled both! He hammers, blundering, 
against « stone wall, and never hits the point. 
My Christian sympathy is quite worn out, and 
if he ever comes to me again with his lament 
against Fortune I shall certainly stare at him 
for a fool instead of condoling with him for a 
martyr. There is a wholesome instinct at the 
bottom of our dislike for unfortunate people.” 


This is very Carlylean; and in the last 
sentence we hear an echo not only of the 
voice of Jane, but also of Thomas, for the 
seer was no friend to “ unfortunate people,” 
regarding their unfortunateness—pace the 
case of Job—as a visible sign that ‘‘the 
Universe” or the ‘eternal veracities ” had 
given judgment against them. In the 
following passage the spirit of Jane Welsh 








general, Sir James Graham ? 


good your getting up a theory about me. 





Carlyle has all its own way, especially in 
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one parenthetical clause which I shall 
typographically emphasise : 

‘« My life is prosaic enough—ingrained prose in 
fact (I wish yours were more like it)—but it is 


the only point in which I can offer it for your | 


admiration. I am taking lessons in being good 
humoured and even placid in temper under the 
discipline of the worst-tempered and most 
irritable man in Christendom, who resents the 
concatenations of vexations and annoyances of 
life in Manchester, down to the very smoke and 
dust and rain, as offences committed by me! I 
have the comfort of being a compendious and 
tangible type of all his woes, an epitome of all 
the vexations that exist for him under the sun! 
As there is no appeal—eaxcept to the justice of 
TTeaven, which is both vague and uncertain in its 
udministration—I am learning to take it quietly 
without any protest, and have actually begun 
to doubt whether, after all, I may not be an 
annoyance.” 

This is bright and clever, and there is a 
certain exquisiteness of feeling for the 
humorous irrationality of the situation 
which is so very charming in itself that it 
really matters very little whether the 
brilliance is inherent or reflected. There is 
a sufficient amount of such writing to make 
the book a most entertaining volume; but 
probably there is more of the really charac- 
teristic and constant element of Miss Jews- 
bury’s nature in some of the graver passages. 
“A fitting epitaph for her,” writes Mrs. 
Ireland, ‘“‘ would have been Qui mulium 
amavit, for truly she loved much and well ” ; 
and like some other women with strong 
affections which, either temporarily or per- 
manently, fail to find a natural outcome 
(Elizabeth Barrett to wit), she displays a 
tendency to dwell with a somewhat morbid 
emphasis upon love’s sorrows and renuncia- 
tions rather than upon its joys and fulfil- 
ments. In the first letter given in this 
volume is a passage which, though really fine 
in its brave acceptance of noble pain, leaves 
behind it that sense of dissatisfaction always 
given by any presentation of the facts of 
life that misses the true proportion of things. 

‘So, my dear, let us look our lot boldly in 
the face at once ; if it has been given us to love 
for it is not every woman who receives that 
terrible gift-—let us submit without vain strug- 
gling as to the conditions. It brings suffering 
as surely as life brings death! We shall have 
no reward except what our own soul gives us. 
We can never be for a continuance to the one 
we love what they [sic] are to us, and it is very 
uncertain that we may die when all that has 
made our life worth living is gone. It takes a 
great deal of misery to kill; in all this we fulfil 
our destiny, and we form no wnimportant link in 
the economy of life. It may be that we women 
are made as we are in order that we may in some 
sort fertilise the world; their passionate affection 
and their devotedness, though it brings no good 
to themselves, yet goes far towards making the 
world at large a better and more supportable 
place, and prevents it being altogether ‘a den 
of cruelty and fierce habitations.’ Do not all 
religions scem to shadow forth an occult law of 
nature in the notion (common to all) of vicarious 
sacrifices—the few suffering, undeservedly, to 
benefit the many ** 

To sneer at such a passage would be un- 
worthy, for it strikes a note of noble 
emotion, but it is essentially sentimental— 
that is, untrue to the fact; and the now 
old-fashionod and discredited people who 
denounce tho intellectual cultivation of 


women as a thing against nature may 


| certainly plead from a very large induction 
that such cultivation does often result in 
the kind of morbidity manifested here. 
| Even George Eliot, one of the healthfullest 
of such women, emphasised the necessity of 
living ‘‘ without opium,” thus implying that 
life is a painful disease which calls for an 
anodyne. But the fact remains that in Miss 
Jewsbury’s femininity lies her charm, and 
her cultivation adds to that charm much 
of its peculiar piquancy. At times she 
affects masculinity; from one passage 
it would seem that she had trained herself 
to appreciate a cigar, and she frequently 
indulged in what she supposed to be familiar 
masculine expletives; but all these little 
tricks are of no avail, for the dominant 
femininity betrays itself everywhere. ‘‘ The 
less of sex there is about a woman,” says 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘‘ the more she is 
to be dreaded”; and it is evident that on 
this score no one had any reason to dread 
Geraldine Jewsbury. Only a very woman 
could have written over four hundred pages 
mostly concerned with simple trivialities of 
life, and made them wholly delightful by the 
infusion of a bright and vivacious person- 
ality. Here, for example, is a last _ 
tion, and it is an epistolary bonne bouche, 
though it deals only with that apparently 
uninspiring subject, a Cashmere shawl. 


‘*Tam in no humour for human valentines ; but 
what I have had is actually a real Cashmere 
shaw! given me last week! And, upon my 
honour, a great many disagreeable things might 
come upon me which I should not feel now that 
I can wrap myself round with this mysterious 
and almost unknown production. It was read- 
ing the memoirs of ‘Madame Lafarge’ which 
first inspired me with an ardent passion for the 
unknown article. Ever since I have had a 
secret aspiration after one, and lo, last Wed- 
nesday, one gently and most unexpectedly 
descended into my arms. It is an immense 
size, and not at all to be called pretty, but it 
has occult properties far beyond beauty. It 
seemed to me to want cleaning, and I went to 
«a large shawl shop to inquire about it. The 
man in the shop, a sober Scotchman, grew quite 
enthusiastic. He would not let me have it 
touched, and said his only desire was to go into 
that branch of business (it is evidently the 
poctical side of the shawl trade), and then he 
sighed and said, ‘So few ladies here know how 
to appreciate them.’ Like the lamentations 
after high art !”’ 

Mrs. Ireland deserves the thanks of all 
readers for a volume which is rich in 
sparkle and humour; which is not wanting 
in suggestive graver reflection ; and which 
introduces us to a versatile and winning 
personality. An index would have been 
useful, but it was probably found impossible. 
It is not easy to hang an entry in an index 
upon a dash. 

James Asucrorr Nose. 








By 


Lachrymae Musarum, and other Poems. 
William Watson. (Macmillans.) 


Tuts slender, soberly-arrayed volume must 
of a surety add in no mean degree to 
the already distinguished reputation of its 
author. I use the word “ distinguished ” 
advisedly, for there is that in Mr. William 
Watson’s work which—whether you hold it 
in especial liking or no—cannot but be 





acknowledged as something separate and 








apart from the productions of most other 
living poets. And this, be it well under- 
stood, arises from no mannerism, ancient 
or modern, no affectation of any particular 
pose; but merely, it would seem, from that 
source wherefrom all the best poetry has 
ever sprung, will still for ever spring, long 
after we of this generation shall be silent— 
the genuine individual enthusiasms and 
impressions of the poet. That Mr. Watson 
has “the grand manner” is indisputably 
true; that his muse makes a little for 
austerity is beyond a doubt; but the grand 
manner is an excellent thing in itself, when 
it serves (as in these poems) as a mould 
wherein is cast the precious metal of fine 
thought; and a suspicion of austerity is 
apt to come as gratefully as a mountain 
breeze across the “sick leagues” of re- 
dundance and unrestrained expression, 
through which the jaded student of modern 
verse must labour, day in day out. Perhaps 
one of the greatest charms of Mr. Watson’s 
minstrelsy consists in a subtle, indefinite 
sense of something held back, half hidden 
behind an ethereal film of words. He could 
have said so much more, an if he would: 
were the veil (of silvery mist as it were) 
withdrawn, what undreamt of splendours 
might we not discover? One of our greatest 
and most idealistic of painters is wont to 
study from a model between whom and his 
own line of vision a sheet of thin gauze is 
suspended ; and herein to my mind is sym- 
bolised the inmost spirit of all true art. 
Every creator who aims at being more than 
a mere craftsman withholds more than ho 
shows forth: selects the very fittest and 
most significant of outward visible signs to 
express those inward and spiritual graces 
with which the whole of animate and in- 
animate nature teems. The first duty of 
an artist in words, or in anything else, is 
to create an atmosphere, to make an illusion. 
He is the alchemist of modern times, the 
Rosicrucian of the nineteenth century: he 
will raise you the spectrum of a dead rose, 
of a vanished hour; but he is neither a 
cataloguer of picturesque items nor a mere 
chronicler of individual emotions. 

More subtle, and at the same time more 
large, is the art of the artist; and Mr. 
Watson may fairly claim to be classed with 
the small number of those for whom the 
name is a reality, and not the outcome of 
attitude or chance popularity. Truly many 
are called (almost, one would say, over- 
many), while few indeed are chosen; and 
the author of Lachrymae Musarum is un- 
doubtedly one of the chosen. Had this 
stately poem been his one and only work, 
it must have won for him a high position. 
As it is, it completes his Aladdin palace of 
fame, even as that last jewelled window 
that the Sultan sought in vain to imitate. 
Here are the two opening stanzas : 

** Low, like another's, lies the laurelled head : 

The life that seemed a perfect song is o’er : 

Carry the last great bard to his last bed. 

Land that he loved, thy noblest voice is mute. 

Land that he loved, that loved him! nevermore 

— of thine, smooth lawn or wild sea- 

shore, 

Gardens of odorous bloom and tremulous fruit, 

Or woodlands old, like Druid couches spread, 

The master’s feet shall tread. 

Death’s little rift hath rent the faultless lute : 

The singer of undying songs is dead. 
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‘¢ Lo, in this season pensive-hued and grave, 
While fades and falls the doomed, reluctant leaf 
From withered earth’s fantastic coronal, 

With wandering sighs of forest and of wave 

Mingles the murmur of a people’s grief 

For him whose leaf shall fade not, neither fall. 

He hath fared forth, beyond these suns and 
showers. 

For us the autumn glow, the autumn flame, 

And soon the winter silence shall be ours : 

Him the eternal spring of fadeless fame 

Crowns with no mortal flowers.”’ 


Thus far the poem appears to me as a 
masterpiece in its way. It is replete with 
melody and dignity ; fine in conception and 
technique alike: so fine that it seems almost 
ungrateful to wish the following twelve 
lines away. Yet pity ’tis, ’tis true. This 
catalogue of dead poets who greet the last 
great voyager to the Stygian beach is out 
of tone with the majestic lines that come 
before and after. This episode trends 
towards the obvious; it might have passed 
in a less excellent poem: here it is not in its 
right place, and I would like well to trans- 
plant it to more appropriate soil. To descend 
to detail, moreover, the line, 


‘¢ Of Athens, Florence, Weimar, Stratford, Rome,”’ 


is all unworthy of so clever a craftsman as 
Mr. Watson; while 


‘* Bright Keats to touch his raiment doth beseech ”’ 


I distinctly resent. The maker of ‘‘ The 
Ode to a Nightingale” and ‘“‘ The Ode on 
a Grecian Urn” need not, should not, 
‘ beseech ” to touch anyone’s raiment, even 
that of a co-deity. I may have made over- 
much of an insignificant blemish on a true 
work of art: I may very possibly have 
disparaged the only ‘“ popular” portion 
thereof; but excellence (as in the case of 
Hawthorne’s hypercritical hero) is apt to 
make one fastidious. 

“The Dream of Man” owns good passages, 
but it is not in the poet’s best manner. The 
rhythm is not entirely satisfying, and the 
qualifying adjective follows the substantive 
a little too often for perfect effect. 

But ‘ Shelley’s Centenary” is well-nigh 
beyond praise. The veritable soul and 
essence of Shelley’s genius, its ethereal 
loveliness, its chaste, elusive charm, have 
been caged within this airy structure, as 
full of 

** Wild odours shaken from strange wings 
And unfamiliar whisperings 
rom far lips blown,” 

as its inspiration. 

Mr. Watson’s lyrics always make one 
wish that he would write more of them. 
‘A Golden Hour ” is in one of his happiest 
veins : 

* A beckoning spirit of gladness seemed afloat, 
That lightly danced in laughing air before us : 
The earth was all in tune, and you a note 
Of Nature’s happy chorus. ~ 

‘* "Twas like a vernal morn, yet overhead 
The leafless boughs across the lane were knitting : 
The ghost of some forgotten spring, we said, a 
O’er winter’s world comes flitting. 

** Or was it Spring herself, that, gone astray, 
Beyond the alien frontier chose to tarry? 

Or but some bold outrider of the May, 
Some April emissary ? : 
* The apparition faded on the air, 
Capricious and incalculable comer. 
Wilt thou too pass, and leave my chill days bare 
And fall’n my phantom summer? ” ‘ 





| letter, that the king is “awed” by the 


Iu a more sombre key is pitched an 
impressive poem called “The Great Mis- 
giving,” wherefrom, had I space, I would 
quote. ‘‘ Beauty’s Metempsychosis”’ is 
almost as beautiful, with, perhaps, a more 
self-conscious cast of beauty, as anything in 
the Greek anthology ; while ‘‘ England, my 
Mother,” is a fair example of umhymed 
rhythm. 

One cannot, however, but regret that so 
trivial a set of verses as the “‘ Lines to our 
New Censor”’ should have been included in 
a volume where they are so obviously out 
of place. They were possibly—heing ‘‘ rote 
sarkastic,” and with a certain amount of 
verve—not unworthy of publication in a 
comic journal, but ‘ que diable allaient-ils 
faire dans cette galére ?” 

The volume is well set forth and well 
printed. One would have wished, however, 
that a page of advertisements had not been 
arranged so as to face the last lines of the 
last poem therein. 

Grauam R. Tomson. 








Sacharissa: Some Account of Dorothy 
Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, 1617- 
84. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry 
Ady). (Seeley.) 

Tus is a volume which no one can peruse 

without feelings of pleasure. It brings into 

the ken of the ordinary reader many of the 
leading characters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and presents their good qualities to his 
notice in an attractive light. The heroine 
during her youth lived and was trained 
amid the stateliest homes and in the loveliest 
districts that can be found in our own 
country. She was born of one of England’s 
most illustrious families, she married into a 
second house of high repute, and the friends 
and acquaintances of her later years played 
prominent parts in public life under the 
third monarch of the race of Stuart. Of all 
these personages Mrs. Ady has sufficient 
to say to arrest our attention, and she does 
not possess the fatal fault of latter-day 
historians in wearying the reader with a 
superfluity of detail. She will pardon me 
for adding that occasionally she seems to 
err from omitting to furnish such precise in- 
formation as might be desired. The preface 
says that, of the twenty-four letters written 
by Sacharissa at the close of her life, eleven 

were “published by Miss Berry in 1815 

from originals in the Duke of Devonshire’s 

possession.” Who would guess from this 
that the work in which these epistles 


first were made public was entitled 
Some Account of the Life of Rachel 
Wriothesley, Lady Russell, that the 


name of Miss Berry is not given any- 
where throughout the volume, and on its 
title-page is disguised as that of ‘‘the 
writer of Madame du Deffand’s letters,” and 
that the date of the year in which it saw 
the light was 1819? A few other points of 
criticism present themselves as we proceed 
further in Mrs. Ady’s company. Sir Edward 
Stradley (p. 8) cannot but be intended for 
Sir Edward Stradling; “insolvency of the 
Papists” (p. 88, line 3) must be a misreadin 

for ‘‘insolency ” — correction which 
becomes obvious by the words in the next 








Papists. ‘My cousin Clumseys,” on p. 90, 
does not seem the probable reading of the 
manuscript ; and the correction of the sur- 
name Havelrig on p. 150 does not demand 
much critical acumen. But these are but 
slight blemishes, slight and far between, in 
a publication of much merit. 

Dorothy Sidney was born at Sion House, 
the building so familiar to the gaze of 
thousands who, long in cities pent, find fresh 
air on Sundays and bank holidays in the 
groves of Kew Gardens, and was baptised 
at Isleworth ; but most of her early life was 
— in the chambers and glades of Pens- 
iurst, the delightful old mansion of her 
family. Mrs. Ady acts wisely in giving us 
a detailed description of this beautiful 
building and the countless curiosities, little 
if at all changed from the days when 
Dorothy played within its walls, which may 
still be found in its picturesque rooms. Not 
far from Penshurst was an old moated 
house, now demolished, which had been 
for centuries the home of a branch of 
the Wallers; and from it Edmund 
Waller came to Penshurst to pay court to 
Sacharissa. The verses in which he poured 
out his grief and besought the ‘ lofty 
beeches” to aid his cause could not but 
gratify the pride of this young beauty, but 
they failed to make any impression on her 
affections. Waller wooed for some years, 
but wooed in vain; and although the choice of 
a husband long agitated the devotees of her 
court and tormented her mother, the poet’s 
name was never entered in the list. Lord 
Russell was at one time mentioned as a 
suitor, until he was succeeded by another and 
still more desirable lover, Lord Devonshire ; 
a third aspirant appeared on the scene, the 
young and wealthy Lord Lovelace, but 
Lady Dorothy ‘ abhorred”’ his intentions 
and would not listen to his protestations ; 
and last of all came the favoured wooer and 
accepted suitor, Lord Spencer, afterwards 
Lord Sunderland. They were married at 
Penshurst, when the ceremony was graced 
by an illustrious company ; and although 
the disappointed Waller was not at the 
wedding, he sent the bride’s sister, says Mrs. 
Ady, “‘ a very witty and very famous letter.”’ 
Their married life was of short duration. 
Her husband, no eager partisan of the 
royal cause, threw in his lot with the 
king, and, like Falkland, whom he much 
resembled alike in his moderation and in his 
studious tastes, perished Le mame for his 
monarch on the field of Edge Hill. The 
widow and her children dwelt at Penshurst 
for the next seven years, where the apart- 
ments, close to the great hall, in which 
they lived ‘are now dismantled, but they 
still bear the name of Sacharissa’s rooms.” 
In 1650 she withdrew to Althorp, where 
she brought up her children, superintended 
the management of their estates, and kept 
open house for the relief of the poor clergy. 
It was at this time that she planned the great 
double staircase, and probably the picture- 

allery, which rank among the glories of 

thorp. 

During the last five years of her life, 
from 1679 to 1684, the whole condition of 
Lady Sunderland’s career was changed. She 
had married a second time; but “ her faith- 
ful husband and gallant gentleman, Sir 
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Robert Smythe, is dead,” and the widow 
has exchanged the pleasures of a country 
life in Kent and Northamptonshire for a 
little house near Whitehall, to which the 
chief personages in London life often resort. 
To this date belong the twenty-four letters 
which alone remain of all her corre- 
spondence. They deal with State affairs in 
one of the most terrible periods of politics 
in England ; and, mixed with more serious 
topics, come the social details which con- 
cerned the characters among whom she 
lived. Her friends and relations were 
among the leaders for the Court and for 
the Opposition. Lord Essex, who died in 
the Tower, had married one of her cousins, 
and the unhappy Lord Russell had married 
her first husband’s cousin. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the leader of the popular cause, had 
taken as his third wife Lady Sunderland’s 
sister-in-law. Her son, Lord Sunderland, 
was manoeuvring, with the aid of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, to gain the ascend- 
ency in public life; and her son-in-law, Lord 
Halifax, proved the truest friend to the 
Stuarts that could be found among the peers. 
Among the opponents of that kingly house, 
her brother, Tieunen Sidney, took the first 
place in popular estimation then and now. 
Lady Sunderland died in February, 1684, 
and was buried with her first husband in 
the chapel of the Spencers in Great Brington 
church, above the slopes of Althorp. No 
stone indicates their burial place, and their 
lives are not commemorated by any epitaph ; 
but in Mrs. Ady’s words ‘‘she deserves to 
rank among the best and noblest women of 
the Restoration.” Of such a woman this 
volume will prove no unworthy memorial. 
W. P. Courtney. 








The New Exodus. 
(Heinemann. ) 


By Harold Frederic. 


Tuts book is a study of Israel in Russia. 
The author tells us he gathered his materials 
on ‘‘a long and painstaking journey through 
Russia, both within and outside the pale, 
for the most part under the guidance of 
practical men.” It is needless to add that, 
unlike Mr. Stead, Mr. Frederic received no 
official assistance. The Russia he saw was 
“not polite.” What most depresses the 
reader of these pages is the feeling that 
Mr. Frederic has by no means sounded the 
depths of cruelty and despotism which the 
Russian government has reached during 
the past twelve months. With all his 
industry he has only explored one corner of 
the vast hunting grounds of the Holy Synod. 
In his introductory chapter, Mr. Frederic 
oints out that the persecution of the Jews 
is only a part of the Pan-Slavic upheaval. 
The expulsion of other non-Russians will 
follow. Germans, Jews, Tartars, Finns, 
Poles, and Armenians, all alike are not 
fellow-citizens, but strangers within the 

ate. To this list Mr. Frederic might 

ave added the Little Russians (known as 
Ruthenians in Austria). The persecution of 
the inhabitants of the Ukraine has assumed 
the most deadly character of all, for it is 
directed against the language of a race. 
‘* Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can 





do.” The destruction of an idea is even 
more criminal than that of the body. 

In 1876, the very year in which Russia 
drew the sword for Serb and Bulgarian, she 
forbad the printing of books, the acting at 
theatres, and the teaching at schools in 
the Little Russian language. 1877 was the 
last year of what is known to Russian 
Hebrews as their golden age. In the 
following year the Russians began, in the 
language of Aksakoff, ‘to go home,” and 
their home going meant untold suffering to 
the Jewish community. Under Nicholas 
the position of the Jew had scarcely been a 
bed of roses. Indeed, that sovereign earned 
the opprobious title of ‘‘the Second Haman”’; 
but contrasted with the latter day perse- 
cutors — Ignatieff, Pobiedonostseff, and 
Yourkofisky—that narrow-minded but con- 
scientious man might be called a just and 
equitable ruler. Between the reign of 
Nicholas and that of his grandson the 
Russian Jew enjoyed a period of relative 
enfranchisement. These halcyon days 
opened with the Crimean and closed with 
the Russo-Turkish war. The latter war 
is well described as ‘‘a veritable debauch 
of corruption.” ‘‘Its very inception was a 
cold-blooded swindle.” The Ozar was 
hounded into declaring war by a pack of 
officials led by Ignatieff, who has long since 
been christened ‘‘the Father of Lies.” So 
keen was the official scent for plunder that 


the army was within an ace of being starved | 


out of existence. Luckily for them it was 
a case of pull devil, pull baker. For thievery 
and bribe taking the Russian ¢chinovnik 
had met his match in the Turkish Pasha. 
The appetite for plunder had to be satisfied 
when the time for war contracts was passed. 
Before the Judenhetze had shown itself at all 
in Germany, M. Suvorin, the editor of a then 
obscure but now too well known paper, the 
Novoe Vremya, began attacking the Jews. 
In happier days these illiberal opinions 
would have recived no official countenance, 
but the times were now out of joint. The 
hideous carnival of corruption had dis- 
heartened the Liberator Czar: a reign 
which had begun with the fairest promise 
hardened in its ae | years into a 
malevolent despotism. issaffection was 
rampant, and Nihilism gave the Jews a bad 
name. The assassination of Alexander II. 
was closely followed by the first great anti- 
Semite riot at Elizabethgrad in April, 1881. 
The ten years that followed have been marked 
by increasing severity against the Jews, 
which culminated in the atrocities practised 
on the defenceless artisans of Moscow at the 
tragic Passover of 1891. The first leader of 
this crusade against the Semites did not 
long survive his own handiwork—the May 
Laws. In the following June Ignatieff 
retired from office. He was turned out 
because convincing proof was laid before 
the Czar that he had attempted to extort a 
million roubles from the Hebrew community 
of St. Petersburg. 

The Abbé Galiani declared that virtue is 
more dangerous than vice, because its ex- 
cesges are not open to the restraints of con- 
science. Mr. Frederic applies this mot to 
Alexander III., but surely it can be better 
applied to the man behind the Czar. The 
virtues of M. Pobiedonostseff have been 








more fatal to the dissenters of Russia than 
the vices of Count Ignatieff. We cannot 


refrain from quoting our author’s descrip- 
tion of the Procurator of the Holy Synod.” 


‘‘This remarkable personage fascinates the 
imagination. He is as unintelligible to the 
modern Western mind as Torquemada. Indeed 
one must go back to mediaeval times for every 
parallel which he and his work suggest. The 
whole situation created by him is like nothing 
else in history so much as that which Spain 
presented under Ferdinand and Isabella, when 
the influence of a man we cannot now at all 
comprehend rsuaded a gentle, wise, and 
kindly sovereign to stain her reign with the 
most hideous and stupid of crimes against 
humanity, and to gratuitously work the de- 
struction of her country.” 


If the zeal of Russia’s Grand Inquisitor had 
been directed to purging the country of her 
Hebrew bad bargains ; if it was the brothel 
keeper, the usurer, and the receiver of 
stolen goods on whom the storm beat, some- 
thing might be said in palliation of the 
outrages perpetrated during the last two 
years. But the reverse is the case. It is 
the Hebrew malefactor that has not been 
expelled. The handful of men whose delin- 
quencies are the pretext for persecuting 
a nation have themselves escaped all 
molestation. 


** Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.’’ 


The Russian Orthodox Church is happily 
described by Mr. Frederic ‘‘as dry and 
barren as a sand bank.” If you except a 
few priests and laymen—and it is as well 
not to praise any living Russian by name 
in an English paper—the theory of M. 
Pobiedonostseff that you can serve God 
with theft, treachery, and torture, is widely 
held in religious circles in Russia. Their 
apologists extenuate their conduct with a plea 
of mistaken patriotism. Those who attack 
the State, they argue, are criminals; the 
Church is part and parcel of the State, 
therefore the dissenters are criminals. It 
is difficult to understand the sanity of a 
man who could consider the Church in 
danger from the poor Jews and Stundists of 
Southern Russia. Such a man would have 
‘‘eried fire in the deluge.” Yet such a 
man has been supreme in Russia since the 
death of Count Omitri Tolstoi in May, 
1889. It is impossible within our limits to 
give an account of M. Pobiedonostseff’s re- 
morseless persecution of his Jewish fellow 
subjects. 

e must refer our readers to Mr. 
Frederic’s narrative. Zhe New Exodus is 
cram full of facts, wittily and tersely 
stated. No one can read many pages of 
the book without feeling sympathy for the 
downtrodden son of Israel, although the 
reader may have approached the subject 
with a race-prejudice which is by no means 
restricted to the East of Europe. It is as 
well that an Englishman should hear of 
what is going on in less favoured countries 
than hisown. He is too apt to dismiss civil 
and religious liberty as one of the common- 
places of politics, without thanking his 
ancestors whose courage and fortitude have 
made these great principles every day 
truisms. The Russian Jew is, indeed, an 
outcast, Against him has gone forth the 
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ase of terror hors de loi, yet to him may 

applied the proud words of the poet: 

‘¢ He was not all unhappy. His resolve 

Upbore him, and firm faith, . . . 

And beating up thro’ a)l the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul.’’ 
The study of Israel in Russia is a study of 
sustained gloom, but it is on the persecutor 
rather than on the persecuted that the 
shadows fall. This side of the question is 
aptly touched on by Mr. Frederic in his 
concluding sentence, and with this final 
quotation we must close our notice of this 
able and eloquent work. 
‘““The woe-begone outcast in cap and caftan, 
wandering forth dismayed into exile, will take 
heart again. His children’s children may shape 
a nation’s finance, or give law to a literature, 
or shape a Parliament. At the least, they will 
be abreast of their fellows ; they will be a living 
part of their generation ; they will be free men, 
fearing neither famine nor the knout. 

“The Russian marches the other way.” 


J. G. C. Mincury. 








English Trade and Finance, chiefly in the 
Seventeenth Century. By A. 8. 
Hewins. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Hewrns has compiled, for the Uni- 
versity Extension series, a history of trade 
and finance in the seventeenth century with 
almost painful conscientiousness. Nothing 
but praise can be accorded him for the spirit 
in which he has performed part of his task. 
He has sought and attained accuracy. He 
has read widely the pamphlets of the day, 
and has brought to their perusal a sober 
and impartial judgment. He is indeed as 
judiciously impartial as Hallam, if some- 
times as dull. While full of generous 
sympathy for the toilers, he has avoided the 
bitter prejudices against the upper classes, 
which too often spice the writings of 
modern economists. Very timely is the 
ng he utters against the tendency to 
see 
“‘a solution of social evils by representing 
history as the deliberate conspiracy of one class 
against another. Strued Basen speaking of 
a sister country, said, ‘We cannot bring an 
indictment against a whole nation.’ Neither 
can we bring an indictment against a whole 
class. . . . Any man who sets about the 
work of reform, with ordinary tact, can count 
upon much cordial sympathy and co-operation 
from all classes in social work.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Hewins has not chosen 
his material with sufficient discrimination. 
It is true that his book was originally a 
bundle of lectures on special features of the 
history of trade and finance ; but this does 
not justify the omission of points absolutely 
necessary for a clear comprehension of the 
subject. It is a thousand pities that this 
practice of sowing lectures together and 
publishing them in book form, under a 
general title, has been allowed to spread. 
Students can thereby gain nothing but a 
onesided view of their subject. It is in fact 
“cramming” in its worst form. In this 
instance Mr. Hewins seems to have purposely 
avoided some of the chief characteristics of 
the century with which he professes to deal. 
During the seventeenth century commercial 
policy was dominated by the Mercantile 








System. Yet here we find no explanation 
of its rise, no general survey of its theories, 
no estimate of its value in the development 
of economics, until we reach the last chapter. 
The subject is then dismissed hurriedly in 
a page introducing an account of the 
Methuen Treaty. 

In the Introduction, the most unsatisfactory 
portion of the book, we have to be content 
with a hash of ancient controversies con- 
cerning the foreign exchanges and the 
like, important and interesting enough in 
their proper place as subordinate to larger 
economic activities, but dead as limbs in a 
dissecting room, when placed alone. Life 
cannot be breathed into them by diffuse 
quotations from Malynes or Misselden. Nor 
is our interest roused by their pedantic 
personalities. 

Perhaps, as the Mercantile System is 
treated with such scant courtssy, it is only 
natural that we should hear next to nothing 
about the Navigation Acts of the Common- 
wealth and the Restoration. And yet 
they vitally affected the commerce of this 
country. They did not, indeed, have the 
affect, often attributed to them, of trans- 
ferring the carrying trade from Dutch into 
English hands; nor can they be held respon- 
sible for the ruin of Holland. That was 
due to other causes—war, excessive taxa- 
tion, and a mistaken colonial policy. But 
they did actually divert the stream of our 
trade into new channels. Our trade with 
Europe declined, but we found an equiva- 
lent in the colonies. By 1670 two-thirds of 
our shipping was employed in the commerce 
with America. In the desire to create a 
sole market for our manufactures, we pro- 
hibited the colonies from trading with any 
other country than England. While this, 
undoubtedly, did something to stimulate 
manufacturing enterprise, it led finally to 
the loss of the colonies. The important 
consequences flowing from the passing of 
these Acts receive no notice from Mr. 
Hewins. 

There is one other crying omission in the 
book. In a sketch of English trade and 
finance no mention whatever is made of the 
rise of the banking system. Yet it was the 
establishment of the Bank of England, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, that 
rendered possible the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the succeeding 
centuries. Hamlet can be played without 
the Prince of Denmark more easily than a 
history of finance be written without an 
account of banks. 

The clearest and most interesting part of 
the book is the account given of the great 
trading companies of the period. The dis- 
cussion with regard to the rival merits of 
the joint stock and Regulated Companies, 
and the methods by which the latter were 
degraded into close corporations, is in many 
respects excellent. In deciding in favour of 
the joint stock principle, Mr. Hewins seems 
to be biassed by the success of its modern 
application. But combined with a close 
monopoly, it gave less chance to individual 
enterprise than the Regulated Company, 
with all itsfaults. The real objection to the 
company system was the monopoly upon 
which it was based. This undoubtedly, in 


{ the long run, proved a lamentable obstacle 
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to the development of trade. At first the 
organisation of commerce by means of com- 
panies was encouraged by government for the 
sake of revenue. But, like the later protec- 
tive system, it practically levied a duty upon 
commodities, to the detriment of consumers 
and the government, in the interests of the 
dishonest. ‘Trade was filched away from 
the companies, when a monopoly destroyed 
their enterprise, by “ interlopers”” who thus, 
like the smugglers of later times, fought a 
selfish battle on behalf of the freedom of 
commerce. These “interlopers,” who en- 
croached upon the monopoly of the com- 

anies, could look for no support, but only 

ostility, from the licensed merchants. Yet, 
in spite of this, their success was great. 
This tends to show that there was no im- 
perative necessity for the company organisa- 
tion. Something, however, may be said 
in its favour. In the beginning trade 
would have developed more leat , but for 
the feeling of security that membership of 
a company afforded. Moreover, although 
private enterprise preceded the organisation 
of merchants into a company, yet the belief 
in the advantages of a monopoly probably 
helped to stimulate the energies of indi- 
viduals, who hoped, by opening out a new 
trade, to receive this reward for their 
exertions. 

There is much of great interest in the 
chapters on the Working Classes. Mr. 
Hewins shows that the evils which are 
generally ascribed to the factory system 
were not unknown under the domestic. We 
hear more of them, because the working 
classes have found a voice and are no longer 
condemned to suffer in silence. But grind- 
ing poverty and its dreary follower, the 
sweating system, are not spectres that have 
haunted the modern world alone. 

‘In the seventeenth century the dealer or the 
factor was master of the lives and fortunes of 
the working classes. He had them completely 
in his power. . . . He might coerce the workers 
into accepting goods they did not want, in lieu 
of money wages; and after keeping them at 
starvation point, he might have them whipped 
or setin the stocks for embezzling cloth or other 
goods entrusted to them, which they hoped to 
sell for food.” 

The tables that are given to help us under- 
stand the rate of wages would be infinitely 
more useful if a key to them were provided. 
As they stand, they are unintelligible to the 
general reader. 

Enough has been said to show the strength 
and weakness of the book. Mr. Hewins 
has written some praiseworthy lectures on 
certain points of trade and finance, but he 
has failed to work them into an organic 
whole. 

Cuartes H, GREENE. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Snare of the Fowler. By Mrs. Alexander. 
In 3 vols. (Cassels. ) 


Wedded to Sport. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
In 3 vols. ( White.) 


Mark Tillotson. By James Baker. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 


My Flirtations. By Margaret Wynman. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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A Mysterious Family. By a New Writer. | 
(W. H. Allen.) 


J, Too. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 
the Visible To Be. (Leadenhall Press.) 


Certarnty the best of an average lot of 
novels coming under review this week is 
The Snare of the Fowler, which in no par- 
ticular falls short of the best of Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s works, and here and there rises 
above them all, exhibiting increased subtlety 
of analysis and a maturedly practised hand. 
It is a powerful, well-designed story through- 
out, with distinctive characters, and an un- 
interrupted current of interest. Myra Dallas, 
supposed to be the illegitimate daughter of 
Frederic Dallas, is thrown, by the death of 
the latter, upon the hands of his sister-in- 
law, a Mrs. Dallas, who lives, and has a 
select circle of acquaintance, in South Ken- 
sington. Unwilling to compromise herself 
by undertaking the care of a girl witha 
blotted escutcheon, she turns Myra out upon 
the world, having secured for her a situation 
as assistant in a ladies’ school somewhere 
in North London. Within a few months, 
however, she drives up unexpectedly to the 
young ladies’ establishment, greets her niece 
with an altogether unusual empressement, 
brings her back, and establishes her once 
more at South Kensington, and encourages 
matrimonial projects between Myra and 





Lionel Ashby, her son by a former marriage. 


Here we have “the snare of the fowler.” | . 
‘have thought that the brutal masculine 


The attentions of Lionel becoming unendur- 
able, Myra Dallas makes a bolt from the 
house, and experiences the customary for- 
tunes of the penniless maiden who is des- 
tined to emerge triumphant at the end of 
the story. Of course the secret of it all is 
that Mrs. Dallas has discovered proofs of 
Myra’s legitimacy, which places the latter 
in the position of a great heiress, and her 
whole aim and object has been to bring about 
a desirable marriage for her dissipated and 
spendthrift son. Strong interest attaches 
to all the chief characters in the story. 
Myra is charming in her naiveté and frank- 
ness; Jack Leyton, a man of literary and 
artistic tastes, but with a seared heart, who 
late in life rises again to an absorbing 
passion, is an equally creditable creation ; 
but the feature of the book is undoubtedly 
Mrs. Dallas, the intriguing Society woman, 
whose schemes so fatally overreach them- 
selves in the end. These three characters 
alone would suffice to make a reputation 
for the tale. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard’s method is almost 
invariably the same. She holds a perpetually 
standing brief for that portion of the femi- 
nine world which, if not altogether meriting 
the contemptuous title of “the shrieking 
sisterhood,” is at all events dissatisfied with 
the conditions under which the Almighty 
has placed it, and would fain change the 
order of things by protesting, or would in 
any case protest, whether by so doing it 
changes them or not. Wedded to Sport is 
a novel of the kind which usually proceeds 
from this author’s pen. Sir Philip Ver- 
schoyle—one wonders how he came by such 
an elaborately sounding name, considering 
that his father teampel barefoot as a boy 





from Birmingham to London—is a selfish, 


low-mannered, and brutal husband. As a 
bachelor he is rejected by Blanche Sylvester, 
a young woman of free and easy habits, 
who might possibly have suited him ; and in 
a fit of pique he rides over to a neighbouring 
town, and makes a proposal of marriage to 
Bligh Burton—a governess in poor cir- 
cumstances, with a widowed and invalid 
mother—who is induced to accept him for 
her mother’s sake. Most of the novel is 
taken up with details of the uncomfortable 
married relations of the pair, until the death 
of Sir Philip leaves his widow free to marry 
Lord de Bretton. The latter she has met 
when running away from her husband, and 
has already confessed her love for him in 
the depths of a Welsh coal mine, during 
the harrowing moments of a fire-damp ex- 
plosion. In all particulars descriptive of 
sport—including also horse chanting and 
turf frauds—Mrs. Kennard in the present 
novel is as good as ever, which is saying 
a great deal ; yet she never misses an oppor- 
tunity of bringing in this sort of thing: 

‘* A horse’s life, a horse’s health, what are they 
in comparison with the temporary plea ure of 
the rider? Because the one is a soulless animal, 
he may go till he drops, whilst the other, who 
calls himself a man, subscribes to charities, and 
talks philanthropy, may be as c uel to his 
steed as he is to his wife, for the simple reason 
that they are both within his power,” 


the implication naturally being—to render 
the similitude complete—that the wife passes 
for a soulless animal too. One would scarcely 


creations which Mrs. Kennard takes the 
trouble to portray were worth the powder 
and shot she expends upon them ; and the 
subject would be hardly worth notice if it 


were not that this lady has some capital 


qualities as a writer, and it is a pity that 
she should persist in running one particular 
hobby to death. Sheis full of well-directed 
satire against social vices and shams, and 
is remarkably skilful both in dialogue and 
in detailed description. All her excellences 
and defects come out conspicuously in this 
story. 


Mr. James Baker prefaces his novel, 
entitled Mark Tillotson, by the announce- 
ment that it is intended to be the last of 
his river stories, the present one being 
devoted to the Elbe, while previous ones 
have been laid in the scenery of the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Lyn in North Devon. 
It would be an unworthy as well as an 
undignified proceeding to congratulate the 
author upon having brought his series to 
a close ; for, in truth, he is a writer possess- 
ing some sterling merits, and from certain 

oints of view his novel is irreproachable. 

t is constructed from the highest standpoiat 
of art, morals, literature, and religion. The 
writer has a genuine appreciation of scenery, 
especially scenery of a wild and rugged 
nature, while, at the same time, cherishing 
a deep devotion to all developments of the 
beautiful in architecture, music, and paint- 
ing; and his views find correct and com- 
mendable expression in the utterances of 
four at least of his characters, namely, 
Mark Tillotson, a wealthy flour merchant ; 
Madge Tillotson, his sister ; David Shedden, 
an amateur artist; and Edith Treverton, a 
blameless heroine, These four meet together 











constantly ; they have exalted ideas; they 
converse in faultless taste and with strict 
propriety. Yet it may be questioned 
whether all this excellence is exactly the 
thing we look for, when we sit down to 
unbend our mind over a three-volume novel. 
It would be rather cruel to condemn the 
interminable discussions on music, the 
drama, &c., as mere art-shop; at the same 
time, one can hardly avoid entertaining an 
uneasy suspicion that Mark Tillotson and 
his friends are, after all, a set of rather 
tiresome prigs, who deceive themselves into 
the belief that they worship a d deal 
which they really know but little about, 
and who back one another up on the prin- 
ciple of a Mutual Admiration Society. This 
suspicion is strengthened by the relief we 
feel when we encounter more genuine and 
natural creations: as, for instance, Luke 
Waddington, a dissatisfied and ambitious 
young speculator; and a sort of beautiful 
demon, named Lola Raphaelli, full of art 
and passion and wickedness. It is to be 
feared that Mr. Baker will fail to imbue 
many readers with his own enthusiasm, or 
to lead them patiently to the end of his 
third volume. 


An altogether amusing and refreshing 
novelette is My Flirtations, by Margaret 
Wynman. One great merit of the book is 
that, being divided into thirteen chapters, 
each devoted to a separate “‘ flirtation,” one 
can take it up and lay it down at any odd 
time without inconvenience. Besides this, 
it abounds in humorous Society sketches of 
many well-known types, such as the man 
who takes select parties to the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and calls everybody a 
‘dear person’; the man who gives dinner 
parties where ‘all the women are elderly 
and smoke, while the men are young and 
don’t”; and the man who changes his 
friends as often as his buttonhole. The 
illustrations by Mr. Partridge are excellent. 


A Mysterious Family is ‘‘ dedicated to the 
members of the Ladies’ Literary Union of 
Colne, Lancashire,” and is the sort of story 
which of itself suggests an origin in a 
learned ladies’ coterie. It is eminently 
literary : there is a wealth of allusion and 
historical parallel forthcoming on every 
occasion, which betokens a steady course of 

rescribed reading and a well-digested note- 
Soaks However, in spite of its erudition, 
and the unquestionable orthodoxy of its 
views, the book does not contain much that 
is exciting or even in any great degree 
entertaining. It is full of the untrained 
exuberance of a writer who is apt to run 
riot with her ideas, and to confuse sublime 
and ridiculous. The mysterious family keep 
their mother, who is mad, in the top flat of 
their mansion, while a brother, who is also 
mad, is concealed in the basement. The 
only sane member of the household, Francis 
Chichester, picks up a wife on Westminster 
Bridge: she was lying on the pavement in 
a thick snowstorm, and was “evidently a 
lady, for the black serge gown was beauti- 
fully made.” To be a successful novelist, 
the writer will have to adopt a lighter touch 
and pay a stricter regard to accuracy. 


Except for the unlucky circumstance that 
nearly all the characters in J, Zvo do the 
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wrong thing, fall in love with or marry the 
wrong person, die when they ought to have 
lived, or live when they might more appro- 
priately have died, there is nothing un- 

leasant in its pages. It is wholesome in 
tone, and the first half of the volume is for 
the most part lively and humorous. The 
second portion is of a rather gloomy nature, 
but dismal stories are much relished by a 
certain class of readers. 


Novel writers who choose the marvellous 
and supernatural as a theme can always 
prove the truth of their case—at least to 
their own satisfaction—seeing that both the 
antecedents and the resultant phenomena 
are at their own disposal. The author of Zhe 
Visible To Be describes a voyage from India, 
in the course of which, being an expert in 
chiromancy, she detects in the hands of 
nearly all the passengers and crew indica- 
tions of imminent danger of death by 
drowning. Sure enough, the vessel is 
wrecked in the Red Sea; some are actually 
drowned, and the rest have a narrow escape. 
We are not told what the precise mark is 
which denotes danger of drowning. The 
author dedicates the book to “ the gentle- 
man who has asked me to be his wife,” but 
who, it would seem, declines to carry out 
his proposal so long as the lady continues 
to be a votary of the black art. 

Jonn Barrow ALLEN. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


Adrift in a Great City. By M. E. Winchester. 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
(Seeley.) Of course, itwas most embarrassing for 
an old childless widower and his old maid of a 
sister to have a baby of seven weeks left on their 
hands by a railway porter, and they behaved (as 
might have been expected) in a manner which 
excites laughter rather than admiration in the 
reader. Fortunately, there was a doctor handy, 
and also a r woman who had just lost her 
husband hg wh baby, so the little Rafaello 
Paolo Giovanni was soon as comfortable as any 
little prince of the same age could be. It was 
not, however, quite the same as he grew older, 
for the old maid (who was his great-aunt) did 
not take kindly to children in general, or to this 
child in particular; and if it had not been for 
“Teena” (his foster-mother), he would not 
have passed such a happy babyhood. He was 
not exactly too happy to please Aunt Rosalie, 
for she did not mean to be cruel; but it is not 
pleasant to feel that a nurse is much more to 
your own ward than yourself, and it is easy to 
persuade yourself that a change would be 
desirable, not only for your sake but for his. 
So ‘“‘Teena”’ was sent away, and Rafaello was 
so upset that nothing could be done with him. 
Somebody told him that ‘‘ Teena” had gone 
over the sea, and so he gave them all the slip 
and ran away to the seashore to find ‘‘ Teena ”’ ; 
and he would have been drowned if it had not 
been for ‘‘ Teena” and the big dog Gelert, who 
most fortunately happened to be near the spot. 
The incident reminds us of something we have 
read in a story by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and 
it cannot be denied that both here and in one 
or two other places in the book we are a little 
bit struck with the convenient manner in which 
things happen. When, for instance, a little 
boy has, by his unexpected appearance in the 
world, destroyed the chance of a cousin 
succeeding to a title and a property, and by 
his unexpected disappearance (and supposed 
death) has made things ‘‘as they were,” it is 
not often that the two meet and make each 





other’s acquaintance casually, one as a clergy- 
man and the other as a gutter boy in a large 
town. But this is one of the charms of the 
book, that, while essentially true and consistent 
throughout, it keeps us ever in that delightful 
land between the improbable and the impossible, 
where romance and poetry live for ever. It is 
too true that Rafaello (or Lello, as he is called) 
becomes a gutter boy and Gelert a gutter dog, 
if there be such a thing, and they live with an 
old man in a cellar and make friends with a 
poor girl with one eye, and several other 
extremely humble persons, whose lives Lello 
cheers with his fine spirit and his fiddle. And 
at last everything comes right, beautifully 
right, for his life in the slums has done him no 
harm, and ‘‘ Teena” is happy again, and Aunt 
Rosalie is so greatly improved that she becomes 
quite a dear old lady ; and the reader feels that 
he has not read a cleverer or a sweeter book 
for a long time. 


Chronicles of Fairyland ; Fantastic Tales for 
Old and Young. By Fergus Hume. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) We think Gillydrop was a very 
naughty fairy indeed; and we fear that the 
morals of Fairyland do not keep up to the old 
standard, when such great offences as Gilly- 
drop’s pass without more exemplary punish- 
ment. We fear that some of the sentimental 
sympathy with crime, which is one of the most 
deplorable results of later civilisation, has some- 
how found its way among the “little people” 
who use to be a= people” too. Let the 
reader judge—Gillydrop would go to Giant- 
land, though Oberon forbad him. This was bad 
enough; but when he got there, he made a 
bargain with a giant for his own personal 
profit to fetch him two children for dinner. 
The giant was starving : this was the ostensible 
excuse; and so the wicked thing’s life was to 
be saved by the lives of two innocent human 
beings. The children are brought; and then 
Gillydrop finds he has been deceived, and that 
the promised reward (let the reader find out 
what that was) is not to be his. Then, far 
more we fear to revenge himself on the giant 
than to be kind to the children, he takes them 
back again to their own home. And this act, 
which, even at best, is only undoing a 
shocking malefaction, is accounted such a good 
deed. that his exile from Fairyland is revoked, 
and he is received back more like a hero than 
a lost sheep. Nevertheless, we regret to say 
that we have found some pleasure in reading 
this story, and still more pleasure in reading 
some of the others, which are full of fancy and 
fun, and as a rule have very excellent morals. 


Bread and Butter Stories. By Edith Carring- 
ton. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) And very nice 
bread and butter, too, almost as nice as that 
which Cinder-Ella cut for the Prince in that 
first and best of the stories in this little volume. 
And the best part of this particular story is the 
beginning, where Ella goes and sits on the flat 
stone by the river and enters into conversation 
with the water-rat. He is an excellent rat, 
full of sympathy for Ella, and gives her good 
advice according to his lights. But though 
good-natured and wise, he is rather a worldly 
little rat, and Ella finds that she cannot follow 
his clever suggestions without being rather 
unkind to her father and mother and brothers 
and sisters. It is true they are not very kind 
to her, and she has to spend all her time in 
cutting bread and butter, and putting on coals 
and darning stockings, without so much as a 
“thank you.” But she struggles on, finding, 
after all, as we hope her little readers will, that 
however wearying and disheartening it may be 
to go on making people happy at her own 
expense, it is better than making herself happy 
at theirs. Need we say any more to recommend 
these stories to parents and guardians? As for 
their children and wards, we need only add that 
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the stories are sure to find favour with them, 
for they are pretty and pathetic. 


*93, or the Revolution Amongst Flowers. By 
Florence Byng. (Fisher Unwin.) There is 
sufficient cleverness in this book to make us 
wish that it had been better employed. 
Flowers and politics do not go well together, 
and the mixture is one eminently unsuited for 
children. Nor is it very easy, even for grown- 
up children, to understand what it is all about, 
except that Ireland has a good deal to do with 
it, and that if flowers, instead of being content 
with their present habits and appearance, went 
in for new fangled fashions and advanced ideas, 
they would be very ugly, and ultimately die by 
the adoption of Radical principles. There are, 
however, some amusing passages in the book. 
The incursion of American ideas, for instance, 
is the subject of this little dialogue. 

‘*¢ And yet wisdom is said to have come from the 
East,’ observed Miriam. 

*** Yes, so wisdom did, but she has travelled all 
round the globe now, and is coming back the other 
way,’ was the wise and clever reply.’’ 


Once more we observe with regret that the 
ideal of a learned celibacy is beginning to be 
held up even in the nursery. The book ends 
with this exquisitely chaste dénowement— 

** Miriam has not married, but has developed into 
an enthusiastic botanist, and looks upon her 
flowers as her children, whom she delights to 
arrange in classes.’’ 


A Ring of Rubies. By L.T, Meade. (A. D. 
Innes & Co.) This was, indeed, a wonderful 
ring, and Rosamund was a most fortunate girl 
to have such a relative as Cousin Geoffrey 
(albeit a little eccentric), and to be able and 
willing to fall in love with just the right man at 
the right time. What did not that ring of 
rubies do for her? though it was so small that 
she could not get it on at all at first or to any 
but her little finger afterwards, First of all, it 
enabled her to raise ever so much money by 
lending it to a lady to wear. Probably there 
never was any lady at any time in the world’s 
history who would have been willing to hire a 
ruby ring at such a cost; but Rosamund found 
her at once, just when she wanted to provide 
comforts for her poor sister-in-law. Then the 
ring had a spring, which opened a little 
secret place, whens she found 4 tiny little bit of 
paper hidden there by the cunning Cousin 
Geoffrey ; and on this tiny scrap of paper the 
defunct humourist, whose will was missing, had 
written a few words in such tiny writing that 
she had to get a microscope to readit. They 
were, ‘‘ Look in the Chamber of Myths.”” Now 
the dead but wily cousin had a room in his 
house so named ; and Rosamund, after a search 
of two or three days, found his will there, 
which divided his property between her and 
her cousin on condition that they married one 
another. There was no difficulty whatever 
about this: so they married, and, let us hope, 
were happy ever after. 


The Great Show in Kobol-land. By Frank R. 
Stockton. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) This is 
an amusing book, cleverly illustrated. But we 
think we have already said this and more about 
it, and shall, therefore, be excused from adding 
anything to our former notice, except a regret 
that it does not seem to have reached a second 
edition yet. 


In the Queen’s Navee. By Commander C. N. 
Robinson and John Leyland. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) Closely printed, well illustrated, 
and packed full of tremendous adventures with 
sharks, natives, and icebergs, what book could 
be more fascinating for boys? It purports to 
contain the adventures of a colonial cadet on 
his way to the Britannia; and no lad can 
ever have seen so much powder burnt and such 
frequent recourse to cold steel at the outset of 
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his career without in due time rising to a 
distinguished position in the service. It is 
written with plenty of spirit, and ought to 
beguile the direful miseries of wet days in the 
Christmas holidays. 


Viking Boys. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
(Nisbet.) Everyone will welcome another 
charming story of boys, and boats, and adven- 
ture, set among the stormy Shetland waves, 
with that delightful background of local colour, 
which this authoress knows so well how tosupply. 
A high tone of honour and morality runs 
through it, and an old family feud is composed 
by the sensible behaviour of the lads. 


In Her Own Right. By Elizabeth Neal. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) Miss Neal 
hus here written a novelette of considerable 
power. Character is subtly discriminated, the 
plot gradually unfolded, and the interest main- 
tained to the end. Austin and Lady Eastwood 
deserve their happiness. This is one of the 
most natural and carefully-written books we 
hare received this year. 


Honor Pentreath, By Mrs. H. Clarke. 
(8.P.C.K.) This is a study of a self-sufficient, 
unsympathetic character, suddenly dropped 
down smong the warm-hearted Cornishmen. 
Honor begins by being proud, cold, unwilling 
to make allowance for others, but gradually 
softens after witnessing the patient goodness of 
her sister-in-law. In point of art, perhaps, 
the conversion is too sudden. The book is 
likely to do good, but why should Mrs. Clarke 
fall into that common pitfall of the West 
Country dialect, the use of ‘‘to stand’ as a 
transitive verb? And what is the puzzle con- 
nected with the MA appended to her name on 
the cover, while the mystic letters resemble 
MH on the back of the book, and on the title 
page M and the Greek lambda? A word of 
praise must be granted to the beautiful design 


on the cover. 


Little Sisters of Pity. By Ismay Thorn. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) The four 
stories which compose this little volume are 
well-meaning, but somewhat fatuous and 
improbable. The Sisters of Pity are two little 
girls who find a drowned mariner. In due 
time he turns out to have been a peer, and his 
mother, a countess, leaves these children her 
‘* personal estate”’; it is not said what becomes 
of the realty. In another of these stories, the 
vicar calls to his curate much as if the latter 
had been a footman, ‘‘ John, ring the bell!” 
Were this behaviour common, there would soon 
be strikes among the inferior clergy. 


The Little Doctor: or, the Magic of Nature. 
By Darley Dale. (Wells Gardner, Darton 
& Co.) This is a highly improbable story of a 
boy kidnapped by Swedish gipsies. They take 
him to the fair at Nijni Novgorod, which gives 
an opening for the best description in the book. 
The author, however, does not seem a practised 
writer, as the expression, ‘‘Where did you 
learn the news from ?” may testify. 


The Story of John @. Paton, told for Young 
Folks: or Thirty Years among South Sea 
Cannibals. By the Rev. James Paton. (Hodder 
& Stoughton). The autobiography of Mr. John 
Paton, a missionary, is here recast, and a few 
fresh incidents and forty-five illustrations, each 
more or less horrific, of naked savages added. 
As these cannot be intended to deter boys from 
becoming missionaries, they are probably 
supplied in order that they may lend the flavour 
of a sensational story to the life of Mr. Paton. 
With regard to his self-devotion and perilous 
work among the New Hebrides, there cannot be 
two opinions. But the style of the narrative 
here given, and the presumption that it must 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Exttis & Etvrey have in prepara- 
tion a collected edition of the poems of 
the forgotten Elizabethan poet, William Basse, 
edited by Mr. R. Warwick Bond. Although 
some of them, such as his Epitaph on 
Shakspere, and the ‘‘ Angler’s Song,” written 
for Izaak Walton, are well known, a good 
many, which are only to be found at present 
scattered among various books of the period, 
will be new to most readers. Some of the 
poems are reprinted for the first time since 
1602 from unique copies, while a large portion 
of the text is taken direct from the autograph 
manuscript. The editor has written an intro- 
duction, giving all available details about 
Basse’s life, and also added explanatory 
notes to the poems. The volume will be illus- 
trated with coloured facsimiles of the original 
title-page and frontispiece. 


A SMALL edition of the newly recovered 
Gospel according to Peter and Apocalypse of 
Peter is now in preparation at the Cambridge 
University Press, and will be ready in a few 
days. It will include a lecture on the Gospel by 
Mr. J. Armitage Robinson, of Christ’s College, 
and another on the Apocalypse by Mr. M. R. 
James, of King’s College; and it will contain 
the Greek texts emended and annotated, to- 
gether with translations into English. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co.’s New Biographical 
Dictionary, containing memoirs of the most 
eminent men and women of all ages and 
countries, will be ready for publication in a few 
days. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish shortly a work by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Wace, principal of King’s College, entitled 
The Christian Faith and Recent Agnostic 
Attacks, 


Mr. H. W. Lucy’s Diary of the Salisbury 
Parliament will be ready for publication next 
week. It is fully illustrated by Mr. Harry 
Furniss. 


THE tenth and concluding volume of the new 
edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia will be 
published with the new year. The entire 
work contains upwards of 30,000 articles, 
written by nearly one thousand contributors, 
including many eminent authorities on their 
several subjects; and it is illustrated with 
more than 3500 wood-engravings, and fifty 
coloured maps. Among the more important 
articles in the forthcoming volume may be 
mentioned: ‘‘ Sweating System,” by Mr. D. F. 
Schloss; ‘‘ Tasmania,” by Sir E. N. C. 
Braddon ; ‘‘ Telegraph,” by Dr. W. H. Preece ; 
*““Temperance,” by Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 
‘** Tennyson ”’ and ‘*‘ Wordsworth,” by Prof. F. 
T. Palgrave; ‘‘ Thackeray,” by Mrs. Ritchie ; 
‘** Theosophy,” by Mrs. Annie Besant ; ‘‘ Thucy- 
dides” and ‘‘ Troy,” by Mr. F. B. Jevons; 
“Tithe,” by Mr. R. E. Prothero; ‘ Titian” 
and “Turner,” by Mr. P. G. Hamerton; 
‘‘Trade Unions,” by Mr. George Howell ; 
‘*Tread-wheel,” by Sir E. F. Du Cane; 
‘Council of Trent,” by Mr. T. G. Law; 
‘*Turkestan,” by Prof. A. Vambéry; ‘‘ Tur- 
key,” by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole; ‘ Uni- 
tarians,”’ by the Rev. R. B. Drummond; 
‘** Universities,” . Mr. P. Hume Brown ; 
“Veda,” by Prof. Eggeling ; “‘ Virgil,” by Mr. 
a We ackail; ‘‘ Volunteers,” by Lord 
Kingsburgh; ‘‘Horace Walpole,” by Mr. 
Austin Dobson; ‘ Water-supply,” by Sir F. 
Bramwell; ‘‘ Weismann,” by Mr. Edward 
Clodd; ‘* Whist,” by Mr. Henry Jones; 
‘*Women’s Rights,” by Mrs. H. Fawcett; 
“Writing”? and ‘ York,” by Canon Isaac 
Taylor; and “ Wycliffe,” by Mr, F. D. 





begrateful to many, are matters of astonishment. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN announces The 
Invasion of Fishguard by the French in 1797, 
being taken from the diary of the 
Rev. Daniel Rowlands, some time vicar of 
Llanflangelpenybont. The volume is dedicated 
to the Earl of Cawdor. 


Messrs. CasseLL & Co. will issue on 
Monday next Mrs. Meade’s new book, entitled 
Bashful Fifteen; and A Blot of Ink, translated 
from the French of René Bazin by Q. and 
P. M. Francke. These works will also be pub- 
lished simultaneously in New York. 


Mr. Exxior Stock announces for immediate 
ee Mildmay : or The Story of the First 

eaconesses Institution, by Miss Harriette J. 
Cooke; and also, shortly, That Nothing be 
Lost, being selections from Mrs. Pennefather’s 
addresses. 


Messrs. TrttoTson & Son have arranged 
with Mr. William Tirebuck, author of 
‘* Dorrie” and ‘‘ Saint Margaret,” for another 
batch of short stories for serial publication. 


Capt?n Davy’s Honeymoon has gone into a 
second edition. The first edition of 45000 
copies was sold out in a fortnight or there- 
abouts. 


Messrs. Hutcnurnson & Co, have in the 
ress a second edition of the volume of essays 
by the late J. Hain Friswell, which was 
recently published under the title of This 
Wicked World. 


Tue Rev. Dr. C. Geikie’s Life of Christ 
is being translated into Russian by one of the 
dignitaries of the cathedral at Moscow; the 
first volume will be published at Christmas, 
three others following at short intervals. In 
America, five editions of this book have been 
issued by different publishers. 

A GERMAN translation of Mrs. Brightwen’s 
Wild Nature Won by Kindness has just 
appeared under the title of ‘* Liebe zur Thier- 
Welt.” 

In order to avoid misconceptions, Mr. Walter 
Besant has felt it desirable to resign the chair- 
manship of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
though he will remain a member of the execu- 
tive committee. Sir Frederick Pollock has been 
elected chairman in his place. 


Ar the meeting of the Ethical Society on 
Sunday next, in Essex Hall, Strand, Mr. 
Percival Chubb will read a paper on ‘‘ George 
Meredith.” 


Mr. Wrystow Jones calls our attention to 
an entry in Mr. Weaver’s Somerset Incum- 
bents (p. 406), which shows that Thomas 
Chaucer, as forester of North Petherton, a 
post to which he was appointed in 1416-17, 
either had or exercised in 1420 the right of 
presentation to the church, free chapel, or 
chantry, of ‘‘ Newton Plecy ” (North Newton), 
near North Petherton. ‘The incumbent he 
presented was William Style, on the death of 
the former holder, Richard Wytyng. Style was 
instituted on August 26, 1420, and the pre- 
senter is entered as ‘‘ Tho. Chaucer, arm.,” in 
Hugo’s extracts from the register of Bishop 
Bubbewyth (leaf 175). In 1328, the owner of 
another Chaucer family name, John Heyroun, 
presented John de Nyweton to the same church 
of Newton Plecy. There is no entry of a vacancy 
during Geoffrey Chaucer’s forestership, 1390- 
1400. 

In the first volume of the Aldine |’ordsworth, 
the lines beginning 

‘If thou indeed derive thy light from heaven,” 
which should follow the title-page, have, by 
an unfortunate mistake, been omitted. A 
separate leaf giving the lines will be issued 
with the uaek volume for insertion in vol. i., 
or may be obtained from the publishers. 





Matthew. 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE December number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain a portrait of Abdul 
Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey, engraved from a 
photograph, which is believed to be the only 
authentic likeness that has ever been published. 
It will be accompanied by a character-sketch, 
written by one who has access to special sources 
of information. 


THE forthcoming number of the Musical 
Herald will contain a description of the music 
library at Buckingham Palace, which contains 
Handel’s manuscripts, together with a biography 
of Sir William Cusins, Master of Music to the 
Queen. 


THE Christmas number of Scribner's Magazine 


will have for frontispiece a reproduction of a 
water-colour painting, and the articles also will 
largely have to do with art. The historic 
panels painted for the Hotel de Ville at Paris 
will be illustrated with full-page engravings 
from the originals by M. M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, Baudry, J.-P. Laurens, and others; 
Mr. H. H. Boyesen will write about the 
Norwegian school of painting ; Messrs. W. H. 
Low and Kenyon Cox about the nude in art; 
and Mr. Frank D. Millet about decoration at 
the Chicago Exhibition, which is under his own 
charge. There will also be a poem by Mr. T. 
Bailey Aldrich, and a description of the 
triumphal entry of the Emperor William I. into 
Berlin by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 


Mr. Wotcott BALESTIER’s posthumous 
novel, ‘‘ Benefits Forgot,”’ will be commenced 
in the December Century. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


On the nomination of Prof. Babington, Mr. 
Francis Darwin, at present reader in botany at 
Cambridge, has been appointed deputy-professor 
for the current academical year. 


THE University of Cambridge has conferred 
the complete degree of M.A., honoris causa, 
upon Sir Robert Stawell Ball, the successor of 
Prof. Adams in the Lowndean chair of 
astronomy and geometry. 


ON the recommendation of the special board 
for oriental studies at Cambridge, a grant of 
£100 has been made from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund to Mr. 8S. Schechter, reader in 
Talmudic, towards defraying his expenses in 
visiting Italian libraries to examine Hebrew 
MSS., on condition that he report the results of 
his investigations in a form that may hereafter 
be published. 


Mr. Taw Sern Ko, formerly translator to the 
government of Burma, has been appointed 
teacher of Burmese to the Indian Civil Service 
students at Cambridge. 


Mr. J. L. Myres, who was selected the other 
day to a fellowship at Magdalen, has now been 
elected to the Craven fellowship at Oxford, 
which is in the nature of an endowment for two 
years’ classical research abroad; and Mr. 
J. M. C. Cheetham, of Christ Church, has been 
appointed to the studentship founded at the 
British School at Athens in honour of Sir 
Charles Newton. 


WE have received from Trinity College, 
Dublin, the number of Kottabos for Michaelmas 
term (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). 
The English verses do not seem to us equal to 
those in the Oxford Magazine, and are singularly 
destitute of local colour: there is absolutely 
nothing about the tercentenary. But, as usual, 
the classical translations atone for this weak- 
ness. Prof. Tyrrell turns the advice of Polonius 
to Laertesinto Greek clegiacs—aremarkablefeat, 
when it would have been so much easier to turn it 
into Greek iambics, The same metre end 


language has naturally been adopted by the 
Rev. George Wilkins for a graceful version of 
‘* Drink to me only with thine eyes ’’; and Mr. 
J. F. Davies converts the ‘‘ Septimi, Gades,”’ of 
Horace into Greek Sapphics, which, however, 
are not the Sapphics of Sappho. But the gem 
of the number is Prof. Palmer’s rendering of 
‘‘John Anderson, my Jo,” entitled ‘“ Felices 
ter et amplius,” for the second stanza of which 
we must find room : 

‘a! Marce, mi sperate, Marce Semproni, 
haud separati scandimus, vides, clivum : 
multique nobis, Marce, candidi soles 
fulsere, pulchre cum mihi fuit tecum : 
nobis eundum, Marce, nunc vacillanti 

u deorsum, sed manus erunt iunctae, 
imoque colle dormiemus amplexi, 
mi Marce, mi sperate, Marce Semproni.”’ 


THE Librarian of the Union at Cambridge 
writes :— 
‘There is a mis-statement in the ‘ University 
Jottings’ of last week’s Acapemy, with regard to 
the Cambridge Union Society, which I should be 
be glad to see corrected. A poll was taken on the 
motion to place the whole of M. Zola’s works in 
the library, the result being, as you state, that 
there was a majority of 11 in favour of the motion. 
But as the question affected the Society’s finances, 
a majority of three quarters of those voting was 
required, and the motion was therefere lost.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ON MOLIERE, AFTER READING Le Misanthrope. 
“© Ce moqueur pensif comme un apotre.”’ 


Tuov “* mocker with the apostle’s dreaming brow ”’ ! 
Of all our bards, that still parade their smart, 
Not happy till the world has seen their heart, 

Is one so weary, wise, and firm as thou ? 


Surely thou art a cordial for us now ; 
Not only that thou lord of laughter art 
Boundless and loud, but that thou stand’st 


apart, 

Keeping thy secret closely, like a vow. 

Yet once, it seems, the smiling mask half fell ; 
Art thou not he, who strove to snap his chain 
From the bright slippery soul of Céliméne, 

And go forth, keeping his integrity, 
His love of the pure draught from Nature’s well, 
His scorn of all things that are less than free ? 


OLIVER ELTON. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Gainsborough : Nov. 16, 1892. 


Tue death of Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope has 
come as a shock to his friends. Only a few days 
before the sad news, I received a letter from him 
without any allusion to his failing health ; on the 
contrary, it was full of calm satisfaction that he 
could not, at his advanced age of eighty-two, 
behold the painful struggle which he foresaw 
as likely in the immediate future between the 
men who labour and ‘‘that most cowardly 
thing, Capital, which shrinks at the first sign 
of danger.” He said that he thought the con- 
cession to reopen Trafalgar square for mobs was 
a step in the wrong direction. 

My personal intimacy with Mr. Trollope 
began in 1876, and ended with my departure 
from Rome in 1881. During those years 
scarcely a week passed in the winter season 
that I did not mingle in the pleasant assemblies 
at his house in the Via Nazionale, where he 
and his wife (Mrs. Frances Eleanor Trollope) 
dispensed their graceful hospitality. Visitors 
to Rome were always glad to meet the resident 
celebrities and literary people who there con- 
gregated. 

Constant work made his fingers grow stiff 
with author’s cramp at times, but his hand- 
writing latterly was plain and distinct. Occa- 








sionally, I believe, his devoted wife acted as his 
amanuensis. 

During his connexion with the London 
press, his independent and sturdy character 
was an embarrassment to those weaker corre- 
spondents who were inclined to yield to 
certain relaxing influences, such as those John 
Bright once stigmatised as failings to which 
frequenters of the gilded salons of men high 
in office were liable. His high writing desk 
never became a branch office for the various 
reports and statements, more or less exact, 
which official hacks wished to make pass current 
in other lands. I look back with pleasure at 
having relieved him for some months of his 
anxiety to find a substitute when he sought a 
change from the malaria of a Roman summer. 

His love of fresh air might have involved 
serious consequences, if he had adopted in a 
fever district of Italy his lifelong practice of 
sleeping by night near an open window. Ever 
active, it was easy for him to climb the 
numerous stairs which led to his apartment, 
and his brisk and rapid strides were hard to 
keep pace with in circling round the Pincio 
Gardens or elsewhere. One autumn, sciatica 
grievously troubled him, but the baths of 
Casciana in Tuscany removed and prevented 
any relapse of the malady. 

The photograph which he gave me of him- 
self, when seveuty-eight years of age, is the 
same as the frontispiece in his book entitled 
What I Remember, and hence quite familiar to 
all. Most of his letters are particularly in- 
teresting, and I preserve several as mementos 
of an enduring friendship. One dated a year 
ago was written on the eve of his leaving 
Budleigh Salterton to spend his last winter in 
Rome. In another he expresses a regret that 
he cannot have the pleasure which fell to my 
lot of visiting the Rev. T. Mozley during my 
stay in Cheltenham, a town he saw but once 
sixty years ago. ; 

Alluding to William Howitt (an Anglo- 
Roman of our time), he spoke of his high 
regard for him, and mentioned Nottingham, 
where W. and Mary Howitt long dwelt, as a 
place he had never seen. He writes in another, 
‘*T have not been ill in bed for more than 
seventy years, and I enjoy life as much, I 
think, as ever I did.”’ 

I must give one more extract (racy of the 

man), and finish with an agro-dolce specimen of 
his cheery style. 
‘““How the people do keep dying! Densantur 
funera! Tt is almost enough, as a man I once 
knew said, to make one think one will die oneself 
one of these days! You have, however, hardly 
yet come to the time when your right and left man 
of the file begins to drop around you. To parody 
Thackeray, ‘ If you want to know the worth of a 
man, wait till you come to cighty year!’ The 
Pope, Gladstone, Barnum (observe the sequence), 
Curci, and I were all born in the same year. ‘Two 
have recently dropped.  Pecci, the physically 
weakliest of the lot, remains.”’ 

He was to be himself the third; and not 
alone the burden of his years (borne so gaily) 
will render him for us who knew his worth anc 
sagacity, venerable. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bickeit, L. Bucheinbiinde d. 15. bis 18. Jahrh. aus 
hessischen Bibliotheken. Leipzig: Hiersemann. 75 M. 

Eyr, A. v. Albrecht Diirer’s Leben u. kiinstlerische Thiitig- 
keit in ihrer Bedeutung f. seine Zeit u. die Gegenwart. 
Wands : Kunstanstalt. 20M. 

Freeret, Mgr. Commodien, Arnobe, Lactance, et autres 


fragments inédits. s: Retaux. 6 fr. 

Kumscn, E. Muster orientalischer Gewebe u. Druckstoffe 
im k. K werbe-Museum zu Dresden. Dresden: 
Stengel. 70M. 


Lecueva.uier-Cuevienarp. Les Styles francais. Paris: 
May & Motteroz. 38 fr. 50 c. 

Manmigr, Xavier. A trayers le Monde: diverses curiosités. 
Paris; Firmin-Didot, 3 fr, 50 c. 
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Piveav, Les, sculpteurs, graveurs, architectes (1652—1886). 
Paris: Morgand. 50 fr. ; 
Poinsanp, Léon. Libre-Echange et protection. Paris: 
Firmin-Dilot. 6 fr. 

Simox, Jules. Notices e¢ portraits. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
7 fr. 50 ¢. 

Varnnacey, Ii. Ueb. e. Sammlung alter italienischer 
Drucke der Erlanger Universitiitsbibliothek. Erlangen : 
Junge. 4M 


7svev, EB. Anton Rubinstein. Ein Kiinstlerleben. Leipzig : 
Senff. 6 M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Pave, Bogtes de. Les Apocalypses juives. Paris: Fisch- 

yacher. 6 fr. 

Liner Samuelis. Textum masoreticum accuratissime ex- 
pressit ete, 8. Baer. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1 M. 50 Pf. 


HISTORY, 


Lreuayy, C. Consuetudines feudorum. I. Compilatio 
antiqua. Giittingen: Dieterich. 4 M. 

Ie Mercier pu Quesnay, Ad. Essais littéraires et drama- 

* tiques. Paris: May & Motteroz. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Marissot, J. H. L’Espagne sous Ferdinand et Isabelle. 
Paris: May & Motteroz. 4 fr. 

Miriter, W. Johann Leopold v. Hay. Ein biograph. 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Josefin Kirchenpolitik. 
Wien: Graeser. 2M. 

Saint-Amanp, Imbert de. La Duchesse de Berry, en Vendée, 
i Nantes et \ Blaye. 30 fr. Marie-Amélie et la Cour 
des Tuileries. 3fr.50c. Paris: Dentu. 

Weitanp, L. Die vaticanische Handschrift der Chronik d. 
_—_ v. Neuenburg. Gittingen: Dieterich. 3 M. 
50 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Hai.er, B. Die Anatomie v. Siphonaria gigas, Less, @. 
epigpotranchen Gasteropoden. Wien: Holder. 11 M. 
20 Pf. 

Pay, F. 
involutorische Substitutionen. 
2 M. 60 PP. 

Riecxe, E. Molekulartheorie der piézoelektrischen u. 
pyroelektri-chen Erscheinungen. Gittingen: Dieterich. 


5 M. 

Vorer, W. Bestimmung der Constanten der Elasticitiit u. 
Untersuchung der innern Reibung f. einige Metalle. 
Gittingen: Dieterich. 6 M. 50 Pf. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Dessau, I. Inscriptiones latinae selectae. Vol. I. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 16 M. 

Girsswery, A. Die Hauptprobleme der Sprachwissenschaft 
in ihren Beziehungen zur Theologie, Philosopbie u. 
Anthropologie. Freiburg-i.-B.: Herder. 5M 

Grurr, Ed. Zur Sprache d, Apollinaris Sidonius. Zabern : 
Fuchs. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Meyer, P., et G. Ravyaup. Le Chansonnier francais de St- 
Germain des Prés (Bibl, Nat. fr. 20050). T.1. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 40 fr. 


Ueb. orthogonale, involutorische u. orthogonal- 
Gottingen: Dieterich. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE NEW GREEK FRAGMENT OF ENOCH, 
Oxford: Nov. 19, 1892. 

An important Greek fragment of Enoch, 
comprising the first thirty-two chapters, has 
just been published in a very scholarly manner 
by M. Bouriant, of the Mission Archéologique 
Francaise at Cairo, from an MS. found at 
Akhmim during the winter of 1886-87. As 
scholars have hitherto been acquainted only 
with the few chapters of the Greek version of 
Enoch preserved by G. Syncellus, it is difficult 
to over-estimate the value of this new 
discovery. 

The relations which this Gizeh MS., as M. 
Bouriant names it, the Syncellus fragments, 
and the Ethiopic version bear to each other are 
shortly as follows: 

1, The text of the Gizeh MS. and that of the 
Syncellus fragments, though often diverging 
widely, repeatedly agree word for word for 
many verses together. Hence they point to a 
single original translation from the Hebrew as 
their common ancestor. 

2. The Ethiopic version approximates more 
closely to the text of the Gizeh MS, than to 
that of the Syncellus fragments; and this is 
true not only generally, but extends also at 
times to an agreement in unintelligible readings 
against a better text in Syncellus. 

3. The Ethiopic version agrees occasionally 
with — against the Gizeh MS. 

4. The Ethiopic preserves, in some instances, 
® better reading than either of the Greek 
fragments, and one from which the corruptions 
in the latter can be explained. 

Hence the presumption is that the Ethiopic 
version was made from a text which was the 





parent of that preserved in the Gizeh MS., and 
elder brother to that of the Syncellus fragments. 

The general belief in a Hebrew original of 
Enoch receives confirmation, if confirmation 
were needed, from the presence in this MS. of 
three, if not four, words transliterated from the 
Hebrew. 

But the most important service of this 
discovery is the criterion it provides for 
determining the value of the various Ethiopic 
MSS. of Enoch. The application of this test to 
these MSS. results in the practical condemna- 
tion of the MSS. used by Dillmann in his 
Ethiopic edition of the text, as being represen- 
tatives of a most faulty and late form of the 
primitive Ethiopic version. I had already come 
to this conclusion nearly a year and a half ago ; 
and in my edition of Enoch, the greater part 
of which is already in type, I have shown that 
Dillmann’s MSS. present a frequently corrupt 
text, and that the truer text is to be found in 
an ancient and hitherto uncollated MS. to 
which I have had access. The Gizeh fragment 
more than confirms the view there expressed ; 
in fact, it proves that I did not value this old 
MS. sufficiently, though I followed it over three 
hundred times against Dillmann. By the kind- 
ness of the Clarendon Press, I am allowed to 
make the necessary additional changes in the 

arts already in type; and the Mission Archéo- 
ogique Francaise has most courteously given 
me permission, through M. Maspero, to reprint 
the Gizeh Greek fragments in my edition. 
R. H. CHARLEs. 








THE LXX IN THE MASORA, 
British Museum: Nov. 18, 1892. 


References to the LX.X in the Masora are very 
rare; and it will therefore probably interest 
many readers of the ACADEMY to know that in 
the ancient and important British Museum 
MS. Harley 5720 there are three marginal 
rubrics which record variants from the Greek 
version. But my chief reason for writing on 
the subject is the enigmatic designation under 
which the LXX is quoted in that MS. I will 
give as an example the simplest of the three 
rubrics in question. On the phrase ponwas>s 
in Jer. xliv. 7 (fol. 268), col. 3) the Masora 
Parva contains the following short note: = 
by, i.e., in JD the reading is 9D instead of 5x. 
Pnzzling as the term }> will probably be to 
most students at first, the idea will soon present 
itself that, the numerical value of that word 
being seventy, it is in all likelihood the LXX 
which is here referred to ; and the conjecture is 
turned into a certainty on finding that the 
LXX. (Ch. li. 7—xliv. 7 in the Hebrew text) 
actually has én) yvxais judy, thus translating 
pomwes>y and not.... 98. The other 
two rubrics refer to readings in vv. 3 and 13 
of the same chapter ; and allowing for a little 
carelessness on the part of the scribe in the last 
named instance, both these notes help to con- 
firm the identity of ]> with the version that goes 
by the name of the ‘‘ Seventy.” 

I was myself inclined to argue against the 
Masoretic character of these notes, on the 
ground that the rubrics in question are written 
in a much later hand than the rest of the 
Masora in MS. Harley 5720; but Dr. Ginsburg, 
who is well known as an authority on the 
subject, and %ho has carefull; collated the 
MS. in question, assures me that such an argu- 
ment could not be upheld, as no distinction 
can be made between different rubrics that 
emanate from properly qualified ‘‘ Punctuators ”’ 
or ‘* Rubricators.” 

For a description of the MS. in which the 
above-named marginal notes occur, I must 
refer the reader to the ‘‘Oriental Series” of 
the Palaeographical Society, and I will only 
add that it is one of the British Museum 











codices which deserve a most careful examina- 
tion both on the part of Biblical students and 
of palacographists. Its variations from the 
‘‘textus receptus”? are very numerous; its 
Masoretic rubrics, which are occasionally 
written in Arabic, present several interesting 
features ; and in its — of writing one seems 
to surprise the oriental hand in its transition to 
the more regular caligraphy of the Spanish 
school, 
G. MARGOLIOUTH. 








‘ENGLISH POEMS.” 
London: Nov. 19, 1892. 

Never answer a criticism, says the golden 
rule. But the rule does not, I believe, forbid 
us to return thanks or to offer explanations 
where advisable. In reference, therefore, to 
Mr. E. K. Chambers’s kind and suggestive 
criticism of my English Poems, I would venture, 
so far as I may, to explain the “ solecisms” on 
which he lays some stress. 

First, let me say that my title of ‘‘ Love 
Platonic” is ironical. I thought my postscript 
might make that clear. 

** So sang young Love in high and holy dream 

Of a white love that hath no earthly taint, 
So rapt within his vision he did seem 
Less like an earthly singer than a saint. 


** Ah! Boy, it is a dream for life too high, 
It is a bird that hath no feet for earth: 
Strange wings, strange eyes—go, seek another 


sky, 
And find thy fellows of an equal birth.” 


Surely I am right in supposing that such a 
love, a love born of, and living entirely in, the 
union of the spirit, may be described as 
‘“‘ platonic.” That my poems under that head 
did not quite live up to this unfleshly ideal is 
but «an ironical criticism on such visionary 
ideals, the very (apparently) spiritual exaltation 
of which is but born of the physical nature in 
its highest state of sensitiveness. In youth, 
that state is most constant, and it is in youth 
that such ideals possess us. It is only the boy 
who will dream of a mistress all ether, and 
cheerfully welcome a lifetime of loving on the 
principle of ‘‘ Parted Presence” ; and it is only 
he who would passionately ignore the body, all 
unconscious that the desires he quite innocently 
and sincerely mistakes for spiritual are but the 
finer appeals of his physical nature subtly 
disguised. His symbolism, try as he will, 
cannot escape the physical. He may talk of 
spirits blending, but he is all the time, though 
unconsciously, thinking of the body. It was, 
as I have said, with an ironic eye upon boy- 
hood’s beautiful self-delusion that [ entitled 
that particular section of my verses ‘‘ Love 
Platonic ” ; and, though I might have made the 
irony clearer, there, at any rate, it was. 

In regard to my having “‘ confused the nature 
of Phrygian and Lydian music,” it certainly is 
my misfortune to seem to have done so. 
Against misprints even the gods fight in vain. 
I wrote ‘“‘ Phrygian flutes” : ‘‘ Phrygian lutes ” 
is an emendation by the printer, which I did 
not discover till it was too late to add an 
erratum slip. i 

To the seven-stamened lily I plead guilty. 
I first gave the lily six stamens and a pistil, 
which, very likely, was equally erroneous. 
Having no botanical dictionary at hand, I can- 
not say; and it is, obviously, quite needless to 
confess that my botanical knowledge is hardly 
even elementary. I often feel it keenly in my 
walks, when I want to say good-morning to ® 
flower of which I had not caught the name. 
However, I had the word pistil, I was saying ; 
but deeming it an ungainly word, 
thought I might venture on the license of 
treating the pistil as a seventh stamen. As I 
think of it, it occurs to me that I might just 
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as well, indescribing a family of six sons and 
one daughter, venture to speak of it as a family 
of seven sons; though, perhaps, the case of the | 
woman of Samaria, with her six husbands, | 
would be a better illustration. To speak of a_ 
pistil as the seventh stamen is as though I 

described her as the seventh husband. Or, is 

this also the vanity of my ignorance ? | 

If I say that in writing ‘‘ Mnemosyne,” I 
had in my mind that side of memory which | 
leans to forgetfulness — in fact, ‘“‘a bad) 
memory”—TI shall run the risk of seeming 
flippant ; yet it was some such idea I had in 
my mind when I wrote, ‘‘send the poor ghost 
to Mnemosyne.’ I was rather figuring memory 
as a lake into which the past is thrown day 
by day, mainly to drown, but some few days 
of it swimming, either through being good 
swimmers, or through holding a tow-line from 
the present. I did not mean exactly Lethe 
-—though had Lethe been possible as rhyme, 
I might have meant it! And I can certainly 
understand anyone thinking that I did mean it. 
Were the sonnet worthy of being reprinted, I 
might promise to amend the line in a third 
edition. 

For ‘‘ I rise me,” I can but hide my face in 
shame for my carelessness, but Mr. Chambers 
might have had the humanity to assume that I 
knew better. If some great people build 
better than they know, a great muny more 
build worse. The same truth, in a less degree, 
applies to the rhyming of ‘‘ Beatrice’ with 
“his.” Surely Mr. Chambers might have 
hazarded the conjecture that it was not so much 
through ignorance as bitter constraint, a con- 
straint not unknown to rhymers, that I 
suffered what, after all, is possibly a venial 
rhyme, to pass. Otherwise it must be a 
mystery to him that I have a single rhyme 
right in my volume. I could have shown him 
a very much worse one, though I venture to 
think that in selecting a bad rhyme he has hit 
on an accidental rather than a typical flaw. 
And certainly it is not the greatest masters who 
would have saved me from such a solecism as 
that. Though I have, indeed, much to learn 
from them, I am afraid their example in the 
matter of poetical mint and cummin is not 
always of the safest. It would rather seem 
that I have neglected the modern little masters 
than the great old ones. The great masters had 
something more to do than teach prosody, or 
even, sometimes, to exemplify it. A fine 
thought is worth a good many dropped ‘‘h’s.”’ 
But, of course, such solecisms are matters to be 
noted, if not exaggerated ; and for pointing out 
such of mine as indicate artistic carelessness, I 
cannot be other than grateful to Mr. Chambers. 

One other point. In venturing to raise my 
humble protest on behalf of English tradition, 
Thad in mind rather the tendency of modern 
English letters than the work of any particular 
poet, the influences in the air, mainly critical as 
yet, which will inevitably, one may fear, affect 
the youngest generation of poets. Two of the 
poets Mr. Chambers named—Mr. Bridges and 
Mr. Alfred Austin—cannot be said to belong 
to that generation. And it is obviously less to 
the purpose, as another critic regently did, to 
name Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, Mr. Pat- 
more —poets whose work, though happily not 
yet completed, is certainly not in the bud. 
Even Mr. William Watson is not of the 
youngest, though of the younger school. His 
style, at least, is fast setting, and he may 
certainly be regarded as safe from those 
influences which threaten men born a little 
later than himself. Could one only be sure that 
these latter were treading in the same fine 
tradition as he, faithful as he to the cternal 
sanity of life and literature, one would feel less 
“in doubt concerning spring.” 

Finally, I maintain that ‘“ Décadent” is a 
sufficiently accurate antithesis of ‘ English” 





for working purposes; and that to say that 
because our literature, like every other, has 
been fed from alien literatures, it has no dis- 
tinctive character, is to deny the transforming 
process of assimilation. ‘‘Take away what it 
owes to foreign sources—Classical, French, 
Italian, Celtic—and its whole nature would be 
completely changed.” Well, that is surely a 
platitude. The same may be said of an 
Englishman. Take away from him his Norman 
and Celtic blood, and where is he? But the 
argument does not deprive him of his dis- 
tinctive character, does not alter the fact that 
the various blends have resulted in something 
quite different from themselves. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 








THE UPPINGHAM NETTLESHIP MEMORIAL 
FUND. 
Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick : 
Nov. 16, 1892. 

Old Uppinghamians will be glad to learn 
that a fund has been set on foot to honour the 
memory of Richard Lewis Nettleship, who 
perished on the Dome de Gouter. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Rev. E. C. 
Selwyn, Schoolhouse, Uppingham, or to the 
a Stamford and Spalding Bank, Upping- 

am. 

What form the memorial will take is, by the 
headmaster’s wish, to be left to the subscribers 
to decide. If funds allow of it, it is pro- 
posed that, in addition to a tablet in the 
school chapel, or a picture or medallion in the 
school library, there shall be established either 
a school prize in his name or an exhibition: 
this latter to be in connexion with Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

H. D. Rawns ey, Hon. Sec. 








‘* FLORIO’S MONTAIGNE.” 

London: Nov. 23, 1892. 
May I be allowed to inform subscribers to 
Mr. Saintsbury’s edition of this work, the 
first volume of which has just been issued, 
that a cancel will be sent out with Volume II. 
correcting two obvious misprints, on the title- 
page and in the bibliographical notes prefixed to 
the text, which disfigure the present volume ? 
It may be as well to add that the printer accepts 

the full responsibility for these misprints. 
Davip Nvtt. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Nov. 27, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘Symbiosis: A 
Story of Plant Parasites and Messmates,’”’ by Prof. H. 
Marshall Ward. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘* George Meredith,” by Mr. P. 
Chubb. 

Mownvay, Nov. 28, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Curiosities 

of Bird Life,” illustrated, by Mr. B. Bowdler Sharpe. 
ane pa Royal Academy : “ Classification and Proper- 
ties of Pigments,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘Cantor Lecture, “The 

—— of Light from Coal Gas,” II., by Prof. Vivian 

wes. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘To Lake Bangweolo and 
the Unexplored Region of British Central Africa,” by 


Mr. Joseph Thomson. 

Turspay, Nov. 29, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Manu- 
facture of Small Arms,” by Mr. John Rigby. 

Wepyespay, Nov. 30,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Copper 
Resources of the United States,” by Mr. J. Douglas. 

8p.m. Microscopical : Conversazione. 

Tuvrspay, Dec. 1, 6 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Photo- 

eae of Fiying Bullets, &c.,” illustrated, by Prof. 
. V. Boys. 


8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘New Pigments: Selected 
Palates,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ‘Oecodoma cephalotes and the 
Fungi it Cultivates,” by Mr. J. H. ; “A Small 
Collection of Crinoids from the Sahul Bank, North 
Australia,” by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell ; ‘‘ Twenty-six New 
— of Land Shells from Borneo,’”’ by Mr. E. A. 

mith. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘The Formation of Orcinol and 
other Condensation Products from Dehydracetic Acid,” 
by Mr. J. me — > 

8 p.m. iking Club: “Tennyson,” by Mr. T. 

McKinnon Wood. — . 

Fuivay, Dec. 1,8 p.m. Philvological: ‘ Notes on Philology,” 
by Mr. Henry Bradley ; ‘* Queen Elizabeth’s i-- ce’? by 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 





SCIENCE. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. xiv., 
No. 3. (Baltimore.) In this number we have 
several short papers. The object of Prof. 
Cayley’s ‘‘ Corrected Semenvariant Tables for 
the Weights 11 and 12” (pp. 195-200) is to give 
results, published in Vol. vii., in an improved 
form. M. Weierstrass, in his ‘‘ Zur Funktionen- 
lehre,” drew the attention of mathematicians to 
certain functions which present special singu- 
larities. M. Hermite arrived at these same 
results in another way, and now M. Poincaré, 
in his memoir, ‘‘Sur les fonctions 4 espaces 
lacunaires ” (pp. 201-221), discusses some fresh 
cases of these functions. Dr. McClintock 
writes on ‘‘ The Computation of Co-variants by 
Transvection”’ (pp. 222-229); Mr. J. C. Fields 
contributes a note on ‘The Transformation 
of a System of Independent Variables” 
(pp. 230-236)- and Mr. Mansfield Merriman 
considers ‘‘The Deduction of Final Formulas 
for the Algebraic Solution of the Quartic 
Equation” (pp. 237-245). A. Harnack and, 
more recently, Hilbert, of Kénigsberg, have 
written upon curves which have nested 
branches—i.e., which have ‘‘a set of closed 
branches, of which the first is enclosed by each 
of the others, the second encloses the first and 
is enclosed by each of the others, and so on.” 
Mr. L. 8. Hulbert, in a paper entitled ‘‘ A Class 
of New Theorems on the Number and Arrange- 
ment of the Real Branches of Plane Algebraic 
Curves” (pp. 246-250) extends Hilbert’s results 
to curves having certain singularities, and 
indicates the limitations of his method. Mr. 
W. F. Osgood, in articles on ‘The Symbolic 
Notation of Aronhold and Clebsh” (pp. 251- 
261) and on “ The System of Two Simultaneous 
Ternary Quadratic Forms ” (pp. 262-273), gives 
an account of a notation adopted by German 
mathematicians, and illustrates the application 
of it. This notation is employed by Mr. 
H. 8. White in ‘‘ A Symbolic Demonstration of 
Hilbert’s Method for Deriving Invariants and 
Co-variants of Given Ternary Forms” 
(pp. 283-290). The same writer contributes 
an article on ‘‘ Generating Systems of Ternary 
and Quaternary Linear Transformations” 
(pp. 274-282). 

The Applications of Elliptic Functions. By 
A. G. Greenhill. (Macmillans.) Prof. Greenhill 
has been a consistent advocate for many years 
of a freer use of these functions in dynamical 
problems. In the preface to the fourth edition 
(1878) of Tait and Steele’s Dynamics of « 
Particle, we are told that he had ‘* endeavoured 
to adapt the book to present requirements of 
the Tripos by the free introduction of Elliptic 
Functions ”’ ; and now we learn from the preface 
to the work before us that the new regulations, 
whereby ‘‘ Elementary Elliptic Functions, ex- 
cluding the Theta functions and the theory of 
transformation,” are to be included in Schedule 
II. of Part I. of the Tripos Examination, come 
into force at the May (1893) Examination. 
This addition is, no doubt, a consequence of 
his views having commended themselves to the 
Mathematical Board. The work before us has 
long been looked forward to, and it will satisfy 
the demands of the most exacting. It is a 
perfect storehouse of results, teeming with dis- 
cussions of problems of high interest and im- 
portance, and so will commend most strongly 
the introduction of this method. We may 
mention that, from the nature of the case, the 
treatise is intended for advanced students, and 
so space is occasionally saved by the writing 
down of results without giving the subsidiary 
analysis. The author starts with a discussion 
of the problem of the simple circular pendulum, 
‘as the problem best calculated to define the 
Elliptic Functions, and to give the student an 
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idea of their nature and importance.” So 
throughout, the discussion of definite physical 
questions enables the reader ‘‘ to see how the 
purely analytical formulas may be considered 
to arise.’ There is ample store of references, 
and full account is given of the contributions 
made to the subject by Abel, Jacobi, 
Weierstrass, and many others. Excellent 
diagrams, drawn to scale, accompany the 
text. There is an index at the end which, 
while it is a full one, is the only faulty part of 
the book; as many of the references are wrong, 
and there is not always a due discrimination of 
authors having the same name. 

Theory of Numbers. Part I. By G. B. 
Mathews. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
The late Henry Smith, a master of the subject 
before us, in a presidential address on ‘‘ The 
Present State and Prospects of Pure Mathe- 
matics” (1876) calls the Theory of Numbers the 
foremost among the regions compuratively 
neglected by mathematicians. *‘ Of all branches 
of mathematical enquiry this is the most remote 
from practical applications; and yet, more 
perhaps than any other, it has kindled an 
extraordinary enthusiasm in the minds of some 
of the greatest mathematicians. Gauss held 
mathematics to be the queen of the sciences, 
and arithmetic to be the queen of mathematics.” 
The same writer's admirable ‘‘ Report on the 
Theory of Numbers” (1869-1865), has given 
great help to Mr. Mathews in the drawing up 
of this excellent treatise, and the address cited 
ubove contains much of interest on the previous 
lines. Dirichlet’s Vorlesungen ther Zahlen- 
theorie, and even more the original memoirs, 
have been continuously drawn upon, in addition 
to the writings discussed in the Report. The 
treatise before us furnishes a clear outline of 
the subject, and is a good, or rather the best 
English, introduction to a detailed study of 
‘*an inexhaustible store of interesting truths.” 
The author’s aim is to ‘‘ give a fairly complete 
account of the theories of congruences and of 
arithmetical forms, so far as they have been 
developed hitherto; to this I hope to be able 
to add a sketch of the different complex and 
ideal theories.”” The book is divided into ten 
chapters. The first two treat of the elementary 
theory of Congruences and of Quadratic Con- 
gruences; the next two discuss in order the 
analytical and geometrical theories of binary 
quadratic forms. The next gives the generic 
characters of binery quadratics ; the composi- 
tion of forms follows, and Cyclotomy is con- 
sidered in Chapter vii. The determination of 
the number of properly primitive classes for a 
given determinant and applications of 
the theory of quadratic forms occupy 
Chapters viii. and ix., and the  clos- 
ing chapter treats of the distribution of 
primes. A useful list of authorities accom- 
panies most of the chapters. The master 
(Gauss) is reported to have said ‘ A great part 
of the theories of arithmetic derive an addi- 
tional charm from the peculiarity that we 
easily arrive by induction at important pro- 
positions, which have the stamp of simplicity 
upon them, but the demonstration of which 
lies so deep as not to be discovered until after 
many fruitless efforts; and even then it is 
obtained by some tedious and artificial process, 
while the simpler methods of proof long remain 
hidden from us.”—(Smith’s Address.) Ample 
confirmation of this is afforded by Mr. 
Mathews, who often gives two or three proofs 
of the same theorem. ‘‘ Many who have a 
natural turn for mathematical speculation find 
themselves, in the first instance, attracted by 
the Theory of Numbers ; ” such will not regret 
a careful perusal of this first part, and will look 
forward with interest to the second volume. 


By H. 8. Hall and 


allyebra for Beginners. 
This is not 


S. R. Knight. (Macmillans.) 











a boiling down of the Elementary Algebra, 
admirable as that is, but a new book, adapted 
to the class specified, written in as simple 
language as one could wish. The examples 
are stated to be entirely new; there are collec- 
tions of miscellaneous exercises besides those 
with the text. The ground covered includes 
the solution of quadratic equations and pro- 
blems. Tables of, and problems on, Indian 
measures and money are a novelty. 


A Text-Book of Elementary Algebra, Specially 
Intended for Use in Second-Grade Colleges. 
By 8S. Radhakrishna Aiyar. (Madras.) The 
author has carefully studied the works of De 
Morgan, Chrystal, Charles Smith, Ball, and 
other recent writers on Algebra, and has pro- 
duced a text-book likely to be very serviceable 
to Indian students. He is also indebted to 
Whitworth’s ‘‘ Choice and Chance” for some 
of his proofs. At the end is a collection of 
examination papers set at three or four of the 
Indian colleges. Answers are given. 

The Principles of Elementary Algebra. By 
N. F. Dupuis. (Macmillans.) Prof. Dupuis 
has followed up the success achieved by 
his Llementury Synthetic Geometry (Mac- 
millans, 1889), and now publishes tbis ‘‘ inter- 
mediate Algebra,” ‘‘a stepping stone to assist 
the student in passing from the former stage 
(of absolute beginners) to the latter (of accom- 
plished algebraists).’’ A réswmé of the preface 
will indicate the work attempted, and carried 
out in an interesting and satisfactory manner. 
Prominence is given to the formal laws of 
algebra and to factoring, from which last the 
theory of the solution of quadratic and other 
equations is deduced. The ‘‘ Sigma” notation 
is early used, synthetic division is freely 
employed, and great importance is attached to 
the interpretation of algebraic expressions and 
results. The ‘‘graph’’ is extensively ‘employed, 
both as a means of illustration and as a medium 
of independent research; and through these 
means an effort is made to connect algebra 
with arithmetic upon the one hand, and with 
geometry upon the other.’’ The inspiration of 
Chrystal’s A/yebra is conspicuous throughout 
and duly acknowledged. 


Algebraic Factors Classified and Applied. By 
J. A. Jarman. (Macmillans.) A very thorough 
collection of hints for factorisation, with ample 
store of examples. Mr. Jarman has produced 
a good book, likely to be of use to students 
preparing for the several examinations of which 
specimen papers are given at the end. 


Elementary Plane Trigonometry : that is, Plane 
Trigonometry without Imuaginaries. By R. C. J. 
Nixon. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. 
Nixon takes exception to the definition of an 
elementary course of trigonometry, as “ Trig- 
onometry to the end of solution of triangles.” 
The “ line of demarcation ” he takes is given by 
the use or non-use of the symbol /—1. A 
strong feature is the author’s practice of giving 
‘all definitions and proofs in their fullest 
generality, and with the strictest accuracy from 
the first; ” also he works out a large number 
(he states it to be 150) of specimen examples, 
and adds hints to many of the exercises. 
Drawing on an extended experience of twenty- 
five years as a teacher, he follows an arrange- 
ment of the order of treatment and a method 
of his own in the proofs, which have been com- 
mended to his own mind by successful results 
in the case of his pupils. Ample space is 
devoted to illustrative examples on the recent 
geometry of the triangle. The noteworthy 
chapter is that on ‘ Expansions, Sines, 
Factors.” The get-up of the book is on a line 
with previous works by the same author and by 
the Clarendon Press. It can be thoroughly 
trusted, the only objection to vur mind being 
that too much space is devoted to the subject 








for it to be adopted in general school use, 
There are a few typographical errors, in addition 
to the long list of Corrigenda. Weappend some 
of those we have detected : p. 126, 1. 6, for last 
n read x; p 133, 1. 10, prefix 4 to the factors ; 
. 135, last line, insert cos; p. 178, 1. 11 should 
*‘ between 3°132 and 3°144”; p. 238, 1. 2 up, 
read 2(a+b); p. 311,17, read does for do. 


An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigono- 
metry. By Dr. E. W. Hobson and C. M. 
Jessop. (Cambridge: University Press.) Dr. 
Hobson’s name is a sufficient guarantee that 
this little book is a sound one, and it 
contains enough for an elementary course. 
Imaginaries and series do not come upon 
the scene. A figure on p. 39 is incorrectly 
drawn, and or p. 285 in Ex. 5, for “‘ inscribed 
centre,” read ‘‘O, the circumcentre.” There is 
a large store of examples; and a set of twenty 
examination papers, mainly founded upon 


recent Cambridge University Local Examina- 
tion papers, closes the book. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE medals of the Royal Society are this 
year awarded as follows :—The Copley medal to 
Prof. Rudolph Virchow, for his investigations 
in pathology, pathological anatomy, and pre- 
historic archaeology; the Rumford medal to 
Mr. Nils C. Dunér, for his spectroscopic re- 
searches on stars; a royal medal to Mr. Johu 
Newport Langley, for his work on secreting 
glands, and on the nervous system; a royal 
medal to Prof. Charles Pritchard, for his work 
on photometry and stellar parallax; the Davy 
medal to Prof. Francois Marie Raoult, for his 
researches on the freezing points of solutions, 
and on the vapour pressures of solutions; the 
Darwin medal to Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, on 
account of his important contributions to the 
progress of systematic botany, as evidenced by 
the Genera Plantarum and the Flora Indica, 
but more especially on account of his intimate 
association with Charles Darwin in the studies 
preliminary to the Origin of Species. The 
award of the royal medals has been approved 
by the Queen. 

Str Henry H. Howorrn will shortly pub- 
lish a considerable work on which he has been 
long engaged, entitled The (ilacial Nightmare 
and the Flood. It begins with an account of 
the various theories which have been forth- 
coming to explain the drift phenomena, in 
which the very large body of literature on the 
subject is for the first time condensed and 
tabulated. It then proceeds to criticise the 
extreme glacial views which have recently 
prevailed among geologists, and to call in 
question the theory of uniformity as developed 
by the followers of Lyell and Ramsay, and 
especially to attack the notion that ice is 
capable of distributing materials over hundreds 
of miles of level country, and of producing 
many of the effects attributed to it by the 
glacial school of geologists. The author argues 
that the evidence points to the former existence 
of much larger glaciers than exist now, but 
not to an ice period when the temperate regions 
were covered with ice. On the contrary, these 
great glaciers existed by the side of fertile 
plains. Lastly, he argues that the phenomena 
of the drift can only be explained by reverting 
in a large measure to the diluvial theories of 
Sedgwick and Murchison, Von Buch, and others ; 
and that the purely geological evidence is 
completely at one with that collected in the 
author’s previous work on The Mammoth and 
the Flood, and establishes that a great diluvial 
catastrophe forms in the temperate zones the 
dividing line between the mammoth age and 
our own. 

Sm Roserr Bat will deliver a course of 
six Christmas lectures, adapted to a juvenile 
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auditory, on ‘‘ Astronomy,” at the Royal Insti- 
tution, commencing on Tuesday, December 27. 


THE Royal Microscopical Society will hold 
a conversazione on Wednesday next, at 8 1 
in the banqueting room of St. James’s Hall. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue October number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) is exceptionally 
interesting. M. Solomon Reinach argues in 
support of the traditional view of a Lydian 
origin of the Etruscans. Starting from the 
suggestion of Pauli, that certain place-names 
formed with the suffixes -ss and -nd are met 
with in all Pelasgo-Tyrsenian countries, he 
adduces a further series of place-names in 
Anatolia ending in -atta, which he compares 
with the Etruscan suffix -ita, which is perhaps 
also to be traced in Latin sagitta and modern 
‘‘ Juliet.” Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie has the 
hardihood to conjecture that a flood reported 
on a cuneiform tablet to have destroyed the 
land of Ashnunna or Umliash may possibly 
have been caused by the terrestrial convulsion 
which separated Ceylon from the mainland of 
India. The same scholar also returns to the 
subject of the sources of ancient Chinese civili- 
sation, of which he now distinguishes no less 
than eight, between the twenty-third and the 
first century B.c. Prof. James Darmesteter 
prints, in advance of the second volume of his 
translation of the Avesta, a chapter on the epic 
legends of ancient Persia from the Great 
Bundahish. Finally, M. Raoul de la Grasserie 
continues his elaborate examination of Arabic 
metre and rhythm. 


Tue death is announced of the MarquiS 
d’Hervey du Saint-Denys, who has long held a 
front place among French Sinologists. Born 
in 1823, his earliest works were translations 
from Spanish and Italian; but becoming a 
pupil at the Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes, he devoted himself to the study of 
Chinese, though we believe that he never visited 
the Far East. His most imporiant publications 
were on the ethnology, the poetry, and the 

iculture of China. In 1874, he succeeded 
his teacher, Stanislas Julien, as professor of 
Chinese at the Collége de France ; and in 1878 
he was elected a member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, at whose meetings he was a 
regular attendant. He was also some time 
president of the Société d’Ethnographie. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Aristoretian Socigry.—(Monday, Nov 7.) 


Suapwortn H. Hoveson, Esq , president, in the 
chair.—The president delivered the annual address 
on “‘Mind.’”” The purpuse of the address was to 
apply the same method to the subject of Mind 
which in last year’s address was applied to that of 
Matter. Both are familiar objects of common- 
sense thinking, which usually entertains as little 
doubt of the reality of the one as of the other. 
But all common-sense ideas are the proper 
subjects of philosophical analysis and criticism. 
Our first = then, concerns the reality of 
Mind as ordinarily conceived, that is to say, as the 
immaterial substance or agent upon which the 
phenomena of feeling, thinking, and willing im- 
mediately depend. Common-sense thought assumes 
its reality because it identifies it with the Self, and 
imagines us to have an immediate perception of 
the Self in self-consciousness. But this assumption 
is shown to be unfounded, by the fact that no one 
can point out what the Self or Mind is immediately 
perceived as. And this circumstance cuts away 
the ground both from the common-sense idea of 
Mind, and from the rectification of it proposed by 
the transcendental psychologists, viz: that the 
supposed substance is real, but is a transcendent 
and unknowable ‘‘reality.” The true way of 
dealing with the phenomena covered by the con- 
ception of Mind is that which is applicable to all 


phenomena in philosophy. 
what they are immediately known as, 
then how they are conditioned and behave. 
this way we see what amount of truth is really 
contained in the common-sense conception— 
namely, that the phenomena of feeling, thinking, 
and willing, are conditioned upon some real 
existent different from themselves; while at the 
same time we see that, if we are to arrive at any 
knowledge of this real condition, it must be some- 
thing of which we can have some independent 
positive evidence, and also something which we 
can only mediately infer to be the real condition 
of the conscious phenomena. Now nerve substance 
is the only thing known to us which corresponds 
to these requirements. Still, the effect of this is 
not to compel us to define Mind asa special kind 
The nature of consciousness does not 
depend upon any real condition at all; and the 
nature of consciousness, we have good reason 
to think, embraces many modes and kinds of it, 
which are not included in human consciousness 
except by the bare idea of their possibility. We 
want some term which shall stand for the real 
condition of the maintenance of consciousness in 
its whole extent, above as well as below the 
human region, beyond as well as within the 
material world. For this reality, whether material 
or non-material, the word ‘‘mind’’ may most 
properly be retained. 


Matter and Force.’’ 
of the nature of Force and Matter is to be 
as part of the wider problem of the nature of 
In illustration of the truth of 
sition, we may contrast the views of 
d Mr. Shadworth Hodgson respectively 
upon the subject of the reality of Matter. 
both these writers the views of Kant are distin- 
guished by his insistence upon the pressure 
of an a priori factor ‘in all objective knowledge. 
Without this element, all experience of Nature, 
whether for common sense or science, i3 an impossi- 
bility. Matter and Force are the language of the 
physicist for the phenomena of the Permanent 
appearing in Space, as the subject of changes con- 
ditioned by the principle of Causality. The laws 
of these changes are the laws of motion ; and 
Kant’s generalisation that natural science 
throughont either a pure or applied doctrine of 
motion accords with the detaile 
modern physical and chemical science. 
estion then arises, How far are the doctrines of 
otion (as comprehended under 
especially) applicable to experience? Examination 
of this question leads to the conclusion that these 
doctrines are not properly to be called descriptions, 
but rather symbolic methods of representation for 
the isolated treatment of problems which experi- 
presents but in combination. 
philosopher's definition of Motion which is to be 
applicable to objects of experience must differ 
from the ideal ‘‘ motion”? of the mathematician. 
The word Force is a derivative conception from 
Cause; and modern definitions which reject the 
use of the word as a cause of motion, in favour of 
its use as a measure of motion, do not in reality 
succeed in discarding the causal conception, but 
in fact only supplement this by the addition of a 
quantitative character to the causal conception. 
Here as elsewhere the fields of science and meta- 
physic must be held distinct.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


human experience. 


child in the 





a vexed question. 





(Monday, Nov. 21.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopeson, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. R. J. Ryle read a paper on ‘‘ The Nature of 
For philosophy the problem 


Vixinc Civn.—(Thursday, Nov. 17.) 
Tue Rev. A. Sanptson, Vice-Jarl, in the chair.—A 
paper was read on ‘‘ Norse Tales and their Eastern 
* by Mr. W. A. Clouston. 
| marked that story-telling was a favourite amuse- 
ment among all races of mankind from all ages. 
With the civilised man or the savage, with the 
nursery and the man of 
years it is the same as regards story-telling. 
how few tales current among various peoples have 
any claim to originality, to independent invention. 
The elements of which they are composed are com- 
paratively few and simple, and have been modified 
to suit beliefs and customs in different places. 
origin of popular tales and their diffusion is still 
In referring to the three schools 





It is first to ask 


investigations of 








into which students of comparative folklore may 
be said to be divided—viz., the mythological, the 
Aryan, and the anthropological, Mr. Clouston 
confessed himself in full sympathy with the Aryan, 
which held that European popular tales were the 
heritage of the whole Aryan race, and that the 
germs of stories were carried by the Aryan tribes 
in their migrations westward and northward. He 
was, however, disposed to agree with anthropo- 
logical folklorists as regards the case of short 
stories, turning on a single incident or jest, which 
might well enough have originated quite in- 
dependently in two or three places. On the 
question of diffusion of tales, besides traditions 
imported into Europe by Aryan tribes at their 
dispersion, many tales of Asiatic origin were in- 
troduced orally in more recent times by travellers, 
especially during the wars of the crusaders, while 
others were taken into European literature directly 
from Asiatic books. The churchmen of the middle 
ages dealt profusely in short stories, and huge col- 
lections of tales were compiled by monkish writers. 
Mr. Clouston then proceeded to point out the Eastern 
analogues of a number of Norse tales, eg., Thor 
and the Giant Skrymer—the incident of Skrymer 
placing a rock where he was supposed to sleep, and 
which Thor struck with his hammer Midlner, 
thinking it was the Giant’s head, is compared as a 
close parallel to that in the story of Jack the Giant - 
killer, in which Jack places a billet of wood in his 
bed in the giant’s castle. Numerous other Euro- 
pean and Eastern similar incidents were given. 
Among the other tales quoted may be mentioned 
“Whittington and his Cat,’? which was known iu 
various forms in Norway and Denmark, and was 
related sixty years before Lord Mayor Whittington 
was born, by the Persian historian Abdullah. Mr. 
Clouston further remarked that in all countries the 
most popular stories are those which treat of craft 
and cunning, while downright thieving and roguery 
when cleverly perpetrated always find admirers 
among the people. In stories of this class we find 
not only the same outlines, but, allowing for local 
colouring, the same or similar incidents in places 
so far apart as Norway and Ceylon; and we can 
conclude only that the original tales have been 
carried from country to country.—In the discussion 
which followed, Dr. Karl Blind described Mr. 
Clouston’s paper as one full of substance, full of 
analogues. He agreed with him that tales told in 
the most opposite quarters of the world, which yet 
contained the same chief points and incidents, 
cannot have arisen independently of each other, 
but must be traced to a process of borrowing. 
Migratory races or conquering clans, merchants 
and other travellers, prisoners of war, and so forth, 
may have been the means of spreading a tale or a 
saga. A good story-teller will always find cager 
listeners ; and what he gives to his hearers will 
strike root, even as the deposit of a bird flying 
across sea will give rise to a new vegetation 
in some distant island. There are those who 
think, with Benfey, that the distribution of tales 
has taken place from East to West. Others believe 
it occurred from the West, or rather the North, to 
the East; especially since the theory of the 
northern origin of the Aryans has been revived. 
For his own part, Dr. Blind held both ways to be 
possible ones. Our globe having existed for millions 
of years, while our historical records extend only 
over a few thousand years, there is no saying what 
migrations and re-migrations, crossings and re- 
crossings, of races had happened in prehistoric 
days. The Thrakian stock, the largest of antiquity 
and kindred to Norsemen and Germans, is known 
to have thus moved repeatedly from Europe to 
Asia Minor, and back again. If we take the story 
of Cinderella (‘‘ Aschenputtel’’ in German, ‘* Ash- 
pitel ’’ in Scottish, ‘‘ da Essiepattle ’’ in Shetlandic), 
we find some chief points of it already in an Eros 
and Psyche myth of Appuleius. Some faint traces 
of it are even contained in an Egyptian tale. Had 
the Romans or Greeks borrowed it from the 
Egyptians, or the Egyptians from them? Or did 
it originate with the Thrakians who had been in 
Greece before the Hellenes, and in the Nile country 
—according to the statement of the Egyptian 
priests—betore the Egyptians? The speaker him- 
self had received from a Scottish friend, and pub- 
lished, an evidently very ancient, somewhat crude 
Ashpitel tale, which in several points shows a 
curious contact with a Finnish one. The problem 
of such strange similarity between countries 
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so far apart will in many cases remain in- 
soluble. ‘To give another example, there are 
manifest survivals of the Odinic faith among 
the Red-skins of north-eastern America, in dis- 
tricts where formerly the Eskimo race dwelt. 
Giving some details, Dr. Blind said that nobody 
could have accounted for such an extraordinary 
coincidence, were it not that we know from the 
Icelandic chronicles the fact of the discovery of 
the great Western Continent by Norsemen 500 
years before Columbus. In one case two Eskimo, 
or Skraclling, boys were captured by the dis- 
coverers, Who taught them the Norse tongue and 


baptized them, but no doubt also gave them plenty 
of their own ancient mythology; for it is to the 
credit of the Norsemen that they preserved the 
record of their own Teutonic religion. Now, for 
hundreds of years before Columbus these Norsemen 
had had settlements in America. Quite recently 


in Ohio there were found, in excavated mounds, a 
munber of svastika symbols exactly like those we 


know from Hindostan to the prehistoric castles of 
Thrakian origin, discovered by Schliemann in 
Greece. High up in the North, in Iceland, that 
sume mystic sign had not long ago been used as a 
means Of witcheraft. Mexico and Peru had no 
doubt been discovered in prehistoric times from 
the Asiatic side. But how did a ** svastika ’? symbol 


get so far north in America as Ohio’ We should 
not forget the classical tradition of an Atlantis, 
which points to a knowledge of the Western Con- 
tinent in ages long gone by —a knowledge gradually 
resolving itself into mythical lore. Excavations 


may yet bring us nearer to an understanding, even 
of the spreading of tales. ‘The speaker concluded 
by expressing a conviction that no cast-iron theory 


will solve the question of their origin. The human 
clement, which is alike, or similar, all over the 
world; the phenomena of Nature, which are cer- 
tainly contained in some tales, or myths, under 
poctical guise; and lastly, historical facts, often 
grafted upon various kinds of stories, have all to 
be taken into account if we would come to their 
proper understanding.—The Rey. A. Sandison 
expressed his opinion that folklore should be treated 
as a sacred inheritance, and he deprecated its 
frequent use by authors and other writers as a peg 
upon which to hang a story. 
FINE ART. 


New Chapters in Greek History. 
Gardner. (John Murray.) 


A srEcrAist, writing on his own speciality, 
does not always turn out literature accept- 
able to the public; but in Prof. Gardner 
we have a specialist who is well acquainted 
with the wider subject under which his 
Fach comes, who has a keen eye for instruc- 
tive modern analogies, and who has the 
art of putting things in an interesting way. 
His subject is no doubt a fine one—the 
historical results of recent excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor—but he also knows 
how to handle it. His new volume contains 
fifteen essays, fourteen of which bear upon 
what archaeology and history owe to recent 
excavations. The history thus enriched is 
history in the widest sense, and its gains, 
as here summed up, furnish most cogent 
arguments for the endowment of the spade. 
In his first paper, on the Verification of 
Ancient History, Prof. Gardner gives in- 
stances of excavation confirming or modify- 
ing history, in the sense of political events ; 
and he argues that the historian must have 
a criterion 
**to decide what is possible and what is im- 
possible ; and to the formation of that criterion 
the study of fact, epigraphic, geographic, and 
numismatic, tends very greatly. Such study, 


By Percy 


tuo, prunes away the excess of scepticism, and 
remedies a certain misology, a certain feeling 
that any one theory is about as defensible as 





any other, which is sometimes the result of too 
great an indulgence in general views.” 

He is, however, far from underrating the 
study of the ancient historians, or from 
thinking that archaeology can ever take the 
same place in regard to Greek history which 
it has taken in regard to the history of 
Egypt and Assyria. But it is hard to set 
a limit to its growing services, and the 
following chapters help all classes of readers 
to understand how great those services have 
already been. 

Chapter II., beside rehearsing the story 
of Dr. Schliemann’s work in the Troad, and 
supporting the plausible theory of Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay as to the invasion of Asia 
Minor by early warrior-tribes, akin to the 
Greeks, from Thrace, tells of what has been 
already found in or on the soil of Asia Minor, 
but lays more special stress on the further 
‘harvest of unimagined richness” which 
wo may hope some day to reap in that most 
interesting country. With the next chapters 
we come to the palace of Tiryns and the 
treasures of Myconae, and learn from 
archaeological evidence that ‘‘ Argolis was 
in the twelfth century ruled by a wealthy 
and powerful native race, closely connected 
with Asia Minor, and much influenced by 
the art of Egypt.” Chapter V. discusses the 





Asklepios through ancient history, setting 
forth how he began asa doctor and ended 
as a thaumaturge, and give a brief account 
of the oracle of Dodona and of the leaden 
plates of questions found there by M. Cara- 
panos. The essay on Eleusis and its 
Mysteries tends to lower considerably the 
importance of the ceremonies performed 
at Eleusis, not only by insisting that 
there was no dogmatic teaching, but also 
by reducing our idea of the numbers of 
those persons who attended. It used to be 
thought that Herodotus (8.65) implied that 
30,000 persons participated ; but even the 
later and bigger of the halls (the oyxds) 
would not seat more than 3000 people. It 
is suggested, after M. Lenormant, that the 
candidates for initiation purified themselves 
and their pig-victims in the Rheiti or salt- 
water lakes, rather than in the sea. But 
has it been considered that in the time of 
Phocion a shark or other sea monster killed 
one of these candidates ? Sharks are possible 
enough in the sea, but improbable in the 
lakes. 

The book is full of excellent examples 
(e.g., pp. 345, 383-4) of the historical way 
of looking at and accounting for the phe- 
nomena of Greek art and religion ; and we 
may say, too, once for all, that the lesson of 


relation of these discoveries to the Homeric | caution, which the history of archaeology 


poems. 
that the Iliad and Odyssey belong to a time 
when the wealthy and powerful Achaean 
kingdoms had passed away. The art 
familiar to the authors of those poems is 
like the art revealed at Mycenae, but later, 
and showing evidence of poverty and 
degradation. About Cyprus Prof. Gardner 
has much to tell us, both as to the curiously 
mixed “finds” of the island, and as to the 
discreditable apathy of the British govern- 
ment in the matter of excavation. 

Chapter VIT. deals with the Greeks “as 
they made their first appearance in Egypt 
as mail-clad warriors from over the sea,” 
and follows their career in Egypt down to 
the time of the Ptolemies. Then we come 
to the recovered Athenian Acropolis. Among 
the many interesting tales of the work 
done on it, none is more fascinating 
or satisfactory than the story of the way 
in which Dr. Studniczka succeeded in 
restoring from the merost fragments, and 
those previously unsuspected, the pedimental 
statues which adorned Peisistratos’ temple 
of Athene. The account of Olympia and of 
its sports contains perhaps less new matter 
than the other essays ; but Chapters X. XI., 
on Spartan and Athenian tombs, are of 
great value, and remarkable for the special 
skill of language with which the bygone 
feeling of Greeks about their dead is 
brought back to us. The feeling was not 
one, or uniform, and Prof. Gardner’s dis- 
tinctions are striking. The sepulchral 
inscriptions of Athens are, as he says, ‘ at 
a far greater depth below Greek poetry and 
oratory than the reliefs are below the best 
Greek sculpture.” It may be that “the 
reliefs are the work of professionals, the 
inscriptions of amateurs.” But in any case 
inscriptions and reliefs alike, when com- 
pared and set in order, aro full of instruc- 
tion for us. 

Two other papers follow the worship of 





It seems clear to Prof. Gardner | 





is so well fitted to teach, has sunk deep into 
Prof. Gardner, and that, when he makes a 
positive assertion, the reader may be sure 
he has excellent grounds for it. But when 
he is not laying down the law, but only 
entertaining suppositions, we notice at times 
a certain looseness in the evidence put for- 
ward. It does not follow (p. 135), because 
the ships depicted on the Dipylon vases 
have beaks or rams, of which no trace is to 
be found in the Homeric poems, that there- 
fore the vases represent a laterage. Homer 
has no seafights, and there is perhaps no 
place in his poems in which the ram would 
naturally be mentioned. 

We shall conclude this short resumé of a 
most interesting book by venturing to ask 
Prof. Gardner two questions—(1) Has any- 
one ever dug at Phigalia for the remains of 
the horseheaded statue of Demeter, the 
work of Onatas of Aegina? Pausanias 
says it was broken and buried by a fall of 
the roof of the cave, and it may be there 
still. The materials were not precious. 
(2) On the Athenian Acropolis, probably on 
the track which Prof. Gardner’s map indi- 
cates as passing from the inner face of the 
Propylaea toward the Parthenon, the rock 
is grooved in many places and for some 
paces together, with grooves at right angles 
to the path. A few traces yet remain of 
cement placed on the rock along the path, 
and apparently made fast in and by the 
grooves. What purpose did all this serve, 
and of what age is it? We have not seen 
it noticed in any account of the Acropolis 
which has come in our way. 








VHE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


INDIVIDUAL and interesting as is the present 
show of the New English Art Club, it is not 
quite important enough to justify the Club in 
holding a winter exhibition. It would be 
enough if the Club exhibited its best work, 
once a year—then, of course, in the seasou— 
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and did not, by the 7 of the immature 
and the trivial alongside of the accomplished, 
give occasion for the remarks of the scoffer. 

This winter, moreover, there are one or two 
conspicuous absences. That delightfully re- 
fined and fresh impressionist, Mr. Francis 
James, sends nothing whatever. By Mr. 
Brabazon there are but two sketches, already, 
as we believe, the property of a friend. But 
painters more widely known of the public 
make, in one or two instances, at least, a 

yshow. Oneof the most finished and least 
unrestrained of the works of Mr. Sargent— 
always a keen observer as well as a strong 
executant—is on the walls. It is a portrait, 
unquestionably life-like, of Miss Dunham, 
seated. Then Mr. Wilson Steer, who never 
lacks the courage of his opinions, has three 
canvases: a decorative scheme of yachts with 
crowded sail (which the average visitor is per- 
haps least ready to receive); an audacious and 
engaging study from the life, of little sand- 
fortress-builders addressing themselves with 
ardour to their labours on the beach at 
Boulogne; and, lastly, the realisation, with 
delicate tact, of a wholly charming and virginal 
young person—a model, one cannot help 
thinking, whom he has treated before, though 
in different guise. Then Mr. Walter Sickert, 
if not agreeable, is striking. The trick of ges- 
ture which he has carefully imported into his 
portrait of an elderly gentleman assures us 
that, whether or not the work fails in attrac- 
tiveness, it must be a life-like likeness. Again, 
Mr. Walter Sickert presents us, as his third and 
most important contribution, with a portrait of 
a “sommité”’ of the music-halls —no less a 
person than the agile and expressive Miss 
Minnie Cunningham, whom painters approve of, 
and men of letters encourage. 

Mr. J. J. Shannon has a portrait of Mr. 
Glazebrook, excellently posed, full of charac- 
ter, and by no means undesirable in flesh 
colour. M. Degas has a ‘‘ Café Chantant’’—an 
open-air Champs Elysées scene, with a woman 
of undisguised «aplomb singing and gesticu- 
lating on a platform. Mr. James Paterson’s 
“Steely March” may be—nay, we think 
that it is—a sufficiently good arrangement of 
harmonious hues; but it is neither ‘‘ March” 
uor “‘ steely.” Mr, Francis Bates’s best land- 
scape is one that records very skilfully an 
effect of rain. In ‘‘ Between the Showers ” 
Mr. Fred. Brown shows himself not for the first 
time a draughtsman himself, as well as a cause 
of excellent draughtsmanship and solid painting 
in others. There are good pictures by Mr. 
George Thomson, who achieves his triumph, 
however, in an original lithegraph of river-side 
houses beheld under the arch of a balustraded 
bridge. If he does many lithographs of the 
quality of that one, his work in lithography 
cannot long escape the attention even of those 
whose survey of our art productivn is per- 
functory or indifferent. Mr. Sauter’s ‘‘ Mrs. 
Kirshwanger ” is a good portrait, of which the 
obligations to Mr. Whistler are, it is possible, 
not too marked. A good thing, even though 
an obviously attractive one, is Mr. Moffat 
Lindner’s ‘‘ Holy Island,” in which a blood- 
red sunset floods the scene. Mr. McDougall’s 
“‘ Idyll” is one of the signs of such a return to 
the conceptions of the Primitives as may be 
witnessed now and then. ‘There is always 
style in Mr. McLachlan, and ‘‘ The Edge of the 
Wood g is from his hand. Mr. Arthur 
Tomson’s “‘Garden of Cats”—true in action 
and pretty in lighting—is the best of his cat- 
studies. A mild light--the light of some grey 
June day — vibrates in the ‘* Haymaking 
Meadow ” of Mr. Buxton Knight. The Guild 
of Handicraft—which Mr. Ashbee directs, we 
understand— exhibits wu case of ornament and 
design, Some of it is very tasteful. 


F. W. 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES WILLIAM WILD. 


THE career of Mr. James William Wild, the 
architect and late curator of the Museum of Sir 
John Soane, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, deserves 
a careful record. He was born March 9, 1814, 
and died November 7, 1892. His father was 
Charles Wild, the architectural artist, author 
of a standard work, Wild’s Cathedrals. 

James Wild was articled to the Italian 
architect, Basevi, in whose office he learnt 
little; yet his master thought so well of him 
that on his leaving he gave him a church to 
build. He then began to workindependently, and 
by the age of twenty-six had built at least five 
churches, besides many smaller works. Coates 
Church, Whittlesey (1839); St. Laurence, 
Southampton (1839); Barton, a village church 
(1840) are the best examples. All this work 
was in the Gothic style, but the young man was 
dissatisfied. At this time architects had to 
build at the rate of £4 a sitting, and to provide 
galleries. Wild felt that in the Gothic style a 
certain amount of richness was absolutely 
necessary, and that galleries were a barbarism. 
He therefore adopted the Byzantine-Italian 
style, and executed a first work of remarkable 
originality in Christ Church, Streatham (1841). 
This is a fine building, full of dignity, though 
plain and simple to the last degree. While the 
architect was abroad, the interior was decorated 
by Owen Jones, Wild’s brother-in-law, and —it 
must be admitted—in a manner which cannot 
be called satisfactory. 

In 1842 Wild joined the expedition of Dr. 
Lepsius to Egypt. This gave him an cppor- 
tunity of studying the Arab art of Egypt in its 
centre, Cairo. At that time the Mosques were 
in far better state for the most part than now, 
and there were many good examples of houses 
in the beautiful old style, of which scarcely any 
remain. Wild thoroughly learned Cairene art, 
and, to complete his mastery of the subject, also 
visited Damascus, famous for the architecture 
of its houses. This study occupied him until 
1845. From 1846 to 1848 he visited Spain and 
Italy. Itis interesting to know that, after this 
last experience, he rated the style of Egypt far 
above that of Muslim Spain, at least as seen in 
the Alhambra. 

After returning to England, Wild’s first 
work appears to have been the Schools of St. 
Martin’s, in Castle-street, Long Acre, a 
building of great simplicity, in a massive 
Byzantine style, unhappily injured by the later 
glazing of the playground on the highest story. 
In the same year a very remarkable work was 
executed—the Water Tower at Great Grimsby, 
the most original and simplest structure 
of the kind in the United Kingdom, and one 
of striking excellence. It is 300 feet high, 
28 feet square at the base; and exactly a 
million bricks were used in the work. About 
1845 Wild was chosen as architect for the 
English Church of St. Mark’s, Alexandria. 
Here we should expect a reflection of the Arab 
style; but the work is Byzantine, with a free 
use of Arab ornament. It is an oblong build- 
ing, with no clerestory and an apse. The 
design included a campanile, unhappily never 
built. Some twenty years ago the five windows 
of the apse were filled with stained glass, for 
which the architect made the designs. The 
lights were executed in the old Arab style, 
perforated plaster with the stained glass 
backing. They were produced in London by 
Powell, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Purdon Clarke, of the South Kensington 
Museum. They have not suffered, owing to the 
absence of frost and the external pro- 
tection of plain white glass. The subjects are 
figures of Our Saviour and the Four Evange- 
lists, one figure in each window, bordered with 





floral decoration, and enriched with jewel-like 





ornaments at the base. At the same time an 
effort was made by Mr. Henry Kay, Alexandrian 
merchant and orientalist, to secure the comple- 
tion of the Church by the building of the 


campanile. This was not successful, and, like 
so many church towers, it remains on paper. 
It is to be regretted not only for its beauty, but 
because there is some uncertainty as to the 
type. Two designs exist: one with the summit 
in the form of a cupola, in the Arab style, the 
other with the more consistent pyramidal 
shape. It appears from Mr. Kay’s recollection, 
supported by that of Mr. Wild’s family, that 
the pyramidal summit was the latter design, 
and proposed by the architect. 

In 1851 James Wild was appointed decora- 
tive architect to the Great Exhibition of that 
year, and then his health suddenly failed. 

From 1863 to 1871 he was employed by the 
South Kensington Museum, engaged on oricntal 
catalogues, in reporting on the demolition of old 
houses in London in order to rescue examples 
of wood and stone carving worth preservation, 
and reporting on the buildings of Cairo. It was 
while connected with the South Kensington 
Museum that Wild designed the British Legu- 
tion at Teheran (1869), and the Bethnal Grecu 
Museum, which has suffered from cutting down 
the original elevation. In 1870 he exhibited at 
the Royal Academy a design for the British 
Consulate at Alexandria, which was accepted, 
but for want of funds never carried out. Tn 
1878 Wild was appointed curator of the Soune 
Museum, a post which he held for the rest of 
his life. As an architect he was greatly inter- 
ested in a collection formed by an architect. 
During the last three years he had the happiness 
to design and carry out the recent improvements 
and additions to the Soane Museum, under- 
taken by the present trustees. The beautiful 
little domed picture-gallery is complete in 
structure, but the designs for its colouring are 
still on paper. 

The great characteristics of Wild as an 
architect are knowledge without servility. He 
was never @ copyist or imitator, but always 
employed his learning in the spirit of the 
masters whom he understood. His cousci- 
entiousness was extreme, almost to a fault, if a 
virtue can so be characterised. 

Wild lived a very retired life for many years 
past; but visitors to the Soane Museum, 
especially students, will miss his kindly courtesy 
and great readiness to help them. 

REGINALD Sruarr Poo.e. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue winter season is now at its height. Next 
week no less than five exhibitions will open : 
(1) the thirty-first winter exhibition of sketches 
and studies by members of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours; (2) an historical 
collection of miniatures and enamels, at the 
Fine Art Society’s; (3) and (4) portraits and 
studies in oil by Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, 
and studies in oil of ‘‘The Water-ways of 
England,” by Mr. Stephen Coleridge—both at 
the Dowdeswell Gulleries; and (5) the cighth 
annual exhibition of ancient Spanish and 
Italian brocades, needlework, &c , at Messrs. 
Howell & James’s. 


AN exhibition of M. Vierge’s works will be 
held in London early in December. It will 
include the series of designs for /’ablo de Seguria, 
reproduced in the English edition of Quevedo’s 
novel, just published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
Messrs. Frank Brancwyn, Alexander 
Mann, and J. A. Lomax have been elected 
members of the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours. 

Miss Broprick will deliver a course of four 
lectures, on ‘The Principal Monuments of 
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Ancient Egypt : their Characteristics and their 
History,” at the College Hall, Byng-place, 
Gordon-square, on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 
3 p.m., beginning on December 2. 

Tue Archaeological Institute of America has 
published a fifth volume of Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
(Boston: Damrell and Upham ; Leipzig : 
Harrasowitz—it is nowhere stated where the 
yublications can be procured in this country). 

t covers the work of the School for four years 
(1886 to 1890), and gives the results of excava- 
tions at Sikyon, Ikaria, Stamata, Anthedon, 
Thisbe, and Plataia. It contains six plans and 
maps, eighteen plates (some of which are 
heliogravures, avd others artotypes), besides 
upwards of forty cuts in the text. All the 
papers have already appeared in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, and most of them were 
noticed from time to time in the ACADEMY. 
But we mey mention again Prof. Mommsen’s 
edition of the Greek fragment of the historic 
edict of Diocletian, which was found at 
Platuia; and the heliogravure of the archaic 
style from Ikaria, which so strikingly resembles 
the famous ‘‘ Warrior of Marathon.” As in- 
dicating the modern trend of classicai studies, 
it seems noticeable that the whole of the papers 
are archaeological, except in so far as they have 
to do with inscriptions. Whereas, in former 
volumes, questions of language and texts were 
oveasionully discussed; while two entire ones 
(Vols. II. and V.) were devoted to the geo- 
graphical explorations of Dr. Sterrett in Asia 
Minor. 

Mr. 8. R. Korner, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has sent us a reprint of his paper 
on ‘ White-Line Engraving for Relief-Printing 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” 
which originally appeared in the Chronik fiir 
Vervielfiiltiyende Kunst (Vienna), illustrated 
with several plates and reproductions in the 
text. The aim of the author is to prove that 
the so-called ‘‘dotted prints” (yravures en 
manicre criblée: Schrotblitter) are identical in 
the technical principle involved with modern 
wood-engraving, the whites and the tints 
intermediate between black and white being 
produced in both cases by white lines and dots 
cut into the block, while the black is supplied 
by those parts of the wood (or metal) left 
standing in relief and carrying the ink. He 
also infers that they were executed with the 
graver, and, in some cases, with the punch, on 
metal; and that the originators were gold- 
siniths. 


THE STAGE. 


DRAMATIC NOTES FROM PARIS, 
Paris: Nov. 21, 1892. 
THE gorgeous Eden Théitre, formerly devoted 
to the ballet and variety entertainments, after 
remaining closed for the last two years, has 
been reopened as the Grand Théatre, under the 
management of M, Porel, formerly director of 
the Odéon, The new house is gaily decorated 
and splendidly lighted, but the auditorium is 
too large and too deep: there are over 500 
stalls, and from the boxes beyond and the dress- 
circle above the spectator can scarcely hear the 
voices of the actors. M. Porel has issued a pro- 
erunme full of fair promises, and we shall be 
sutistied if he only realises one-half of it. For 
instance, umong the novelties to be given are 
M. Donnay’s * Lisistrata,” M. Pierre Loti’s 
‘**Pécheur dIslande,”’ M.° Porto - Riche’s 
**Manon”’; and among the reprises, M. Sardou’s 
**Don Quichotte ’” and M, Alphonse Daudet’s 
*L Arlésienne’’—each play to be accompanied by 
aun important musical score, the work of one of 
the rising musicians of the day. ‘ Lisistrata”’ 
was to have been given upon the opening night; 
but unfortunately a reprise of Belot’s adaptation 





of Daudet’s ‘“‘Supho” was presented instead. 
Now ‘‘Sapho,” however clever asa novel, is not 
exactly a pleasing story nor adapted to the 
stage. Though only too true in many par- 
ticulars, as all know who are familiar with 
the shadows of literary and artistic life in 
Paris, the episodes of Sapho’s /iuisons are so 
delicately dealt with, the numerous incidental 


characters and scenes are so exquisitely described | 


that criticism is disarmed. But those qualities 
which redeem the novel are lost in the stage 
version: they have to be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of rapid dramatic action, and, as 
often happens, a good novel is spoilt in order to 
produce a bad play. The principal attraction 
of the performance was the appearance of Mlle. 
Réjane in the title-part, ‘‘ created’ by Mme. 
Jane Hading at the Gymnase five years ago. 
Mlle. Réjane possesses to an intense degree all 


on the subject, none as yet has equalled the 
three-act play, ‘‘ Champignol malgré lui,” 
now running, and likely to run through the 
winter, at the Nouveautés. I will not attempt 
to unravel the inimitable imbroglio MM. 
Feydeau and Desvalli¢re have made out of the 
mishaps which befall the celebrated painter 
ery ny and a group of Reservists during 
their brief experience of barrack life. All I 
can say is, that the three acts give rise to one 
| continuous roar of laughter. The picture is 
pe a slightly exaggerated version of what 
every male spectator present has gone through 
himself, and the characters are true to real 
| life. The late Randon’s admirable series of 
| illustrations, ‘‘ Nos Troupiers ” and ‘‘ Le Camp 
de Chalons,” will give the reader an idea of 
the fun which animates all the second act of 
‘** Champignol malgré lui.” The acting is 





the perverse charm of the ‘ Parisienne fin de | perfect, particularly in the case of M. Tarride’s 
siécle” as portrayed in ‘‘Ma camarade,” or in | Captain Camaret, a delightful fellow when 


the character of Germaine in M. Porto-Riche’s | 
comedy ‘‘ Amoureuse.” Her Sapho is a very 
clever piece of acting, particularly in the 
fourth and fifth acts. But her thin voice 
and frail appearance are quite insufficient in | 
such a large auditorium as that of the Grand 
Théitre ; while from the physical point of view | 
she is not to be compared to ‘“ La belle | 
Hading,”’ who, besides, had the advantage of | 
appearing on the comparatively small stage of | 
the Gymnase. 
is converted into the long-wished-for ‘‘ Théitre | 
Lyrique ” the better. | 

The incidents and misadventures which attend 
the unfortunate ‘‘ Réserviste ’”’ during the 
triennial ordeal of ‘ the twenty-eight days’ ” 
military service, which every Frenchman is | 
now obliged to undergo after having served his | 
three years’ active service in the army, have | 
provided the modern Vaudevillist with an | 
inexhaustible fund of scénes @ faire. But of all | 
the screaming farces which have been written | 





MESSRS. WARD & D 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY: Personal and Tra- 
ditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than 
100 Portraits. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 2 vols., 
royal 8vo, 1,050 pp., 42s. 

* In these two large and beautifully printed volumes we have a 
great amount of the century's best gossip. . . . The two volumes are, 
in fact, a kind of encyclopaedia of gossip about monarchs, tatesmen, 
doctors, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion.”- aily News 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. | 
With a list of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative | 
Reproductions thereof. By FRANCES A. GERARD. 1 vol., 15s. 

“ Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write. and her latest _bio- 
grapher has evidently spared no er to make this volume complete. 
ft is excellently illustrated. and is unquestionably a book of great 
interest.”—St. Jv mes's Gazette. 

yw ready, at the Booksellers and Libraries. 


Ne 
SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA- 
TION to the REVOLUTION. By W. C. SYDNEY. Author of 
= Bagiend and the English in the Eighteenth Century. 1 vol., 
lds, 6d. 

* He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, 
and enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scandals 
and follies of the town and the soberer life of the rest of England.” 

Times. 

“He has apparently consulted all the best known and most ap- 
proved authorities on the subject of which he treats with judgment 
and assiduity, and the result is a compilation which is both entertain- 
ing and instructive.”"— World. 

SY THE SAME AUTIIOR. 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in ibe 





EIGHTEENTIL CENTURY. By W. ©. SYDNEY. 2 vols. demy 
Svo. 24s. An index has now been added. 
“The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on Kinks Mob are | 
perhaps the most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very | 
well worth reading.”—National Observer. 
In LADIES’ COMPANY: Six Interesting Women. 
By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. Feap. 5s. 
* Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.” | 
Daily Chronicle. 
TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 4 ‘ 
By the Author of “* The Little Ladyof Lavender,” with numerous L1lus- 
trations, and bound ina cover of blue and gold, specially designed. | 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. 


THEODORA ELMSLIE. 
PIXIE. By Mrs, BLAGDEN, Author of “Trash.” | 

With Illustrations by E. J. Ellis. 33, 6d. 

THREE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 
MANY A YEAR AGO. By Mrs. H. MARTIN, 


author of “A Man and a Brother.” 2 vols. 


A GERALDINE. By R. ASHE KING.’ 2 vols. 
RIDGE and FURROW. by Sir RANDAL 


ROBERTS, Bart. 2 Vols. 
WARD & DOWNEY, York sireet, Cove 


One vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
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By | - 


off duty, but a terrible wmartinet in 
the barrack yard. The part, as “created” 
by M. Tarride, is likely to become what is 
styled, in green-room jargon, a type. 

“Miss Helyett,” after having been played 
for over 700 nights at the Bouffes, has been 
superseded, at last, by a new operetta, ‘‘ Suinte- 
Freya,” for which M. Andran has written a 
charming and, in contrast with the libretto, 
perhaps rather too refined score. Mlle. Bianca 


The sooner the Grand Théatre | Duhamel, no longer pretty Miss Helyett, has 


become a most bewitching Dutch maiden— 
Freya by name and saint by vocation. 

‘** Jean Darlot,” a new piece in three acts, is 
to be given this week at the Comédie Francaise. 
The author, M. Louis Legendre, made himself 
known some five years ago with a charming 
adaptation in verse of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” played with great success at 
the Odéon under the title, ‘‘ Beaucoup de 
bruit pour rien.” 

CEcIL NICHOLSON. 





wer er ; T Ready this day. 
OWNEY'’SLIST sunran TO SULTAN. 


By Mrs. M. FRANK-SHELDON. 

An Account of her Recent Adventurous Expedition 
among the Masai and other Tribes of East Africa. 
Profusely Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Author. 

Obtainable at all Booksellers and all Libraries. 


Saxon & Co., 23, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 926.— DECEMBER, 1892. —2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—A Birp’s-zye View or tue Riviera.— 
Tue Restitess Deav.—Tue Lone Parviament axp Dn. 
GARDINER. Sixautarty De.upep : Conclusion._—ALDE> 
AND Reeps, by “A Son of the Marshes.’”——Byways 1 
Fortune: sy 8ga.— Tur Ovpv Satoon,-—Lives Depicatev 
TO THOSE WHO Movgy Tuer Deap In rHE Wrecks OF THE 
Boxuara, Roumasia, axp Scorcu Express, by the Duchess 
of Sutherland.——Tue Recovery or rue Sovpay.-— 
Evecrion WrEk 1x AMERICA. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsurcu anp Loypc>. 





Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 
By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

_Harrisox & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. - 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and _ other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D.. 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,”’ &e. 
‘**Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.’’— Christian Commonwealth. ; 
“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”’—Jndependent (New York). 


Loxypoxy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 anv 22, Fursivar Srreet, E.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE TIMES says :—“‘ It is of absorbing interest.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
SECRET SERVICE. 


The Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major HENRI LE CARON. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles of Original Documents. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


In order to enable Librarians and Book- 
sellers to supply the demand for the above 
work, the Publisher is issuing to-day a 
SIXTH EDITION, in which—pendente 
lite—a few contentious lines are omitted ; 
but the book in its Original Version can 
still be had of the Publisher. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 


A Study of his Life and Work. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A., Oxon. 

With Portraits and 21 Illustrations, from Photographs specially taken 
. . for this work. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. él. 
World.—“We must congratulate Mr.Waugh on a creditable success. 

His book is one that_can be pane yf recommended. It is scholarly 

and non-hysterical. We have found in these pages a great deal that is 

new to us. 


The NEW EXODUS: a Story of Israel in 


Russia. By HAROLD FREDERIC. With Portraits. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 


Atheneum.—‘*‘ The New Exodus’ tells of a frightful persecution of 
which the witnesses and victims are here at our doors, in the city in 
which we write.” 


The JEW at HOME: Impressions of a 


Summer and Autumn spent with him in Russia and Austria. By 
JOSEPH PENNELL. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 


The REALM of the HABSBURGS. By 


SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of “Imperial Germany,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Scotsman.—“Mr. Whitman has a powerful gras » of his subject. Whole 
volumes are condensed into his chapters, which deal with Austria’s 
past and present.” 

The GREAT WAR of 189—: a Forecast. 
By Rear-Admiral COLOM B; Col. MAURICE, R.A., Staff College * 
Capt. MAUDE ; ARCHIBALD FORBES; CHARLES LOWE ; D- 
CHRISTIE MURRAY; and F. SCUDAMORE. 1 vol. large 8vo- 
illustrated, 12s. 6d. (1n a few days, 


STUDIES of RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By 


ERNEST RENAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE TOWER 
OF TADDEO. 


Tn Three Vols., at all Libraries. 
Scotsman.—There is a fascinating dreaminess about it. . . . Few 


readers will care to skip a single page.” 


CHILDREN OF 
THE GHETTO. 


By I, ZANGWILL, Author of “The Old Maid’s Club.” 
In Three Vols., at all Libraries. 


Times.—“ ‘Children of the Ghetto’ must be pronounced a striking 
hook ; each sketch is so vivid and the collective picture which is 
presented of London Judaism in its manifold aspects is so rich in 
x From whatever point cf view we regard it, it is a remark- 
able 1. 


A KNIGHT OF THE 
WHITE FEATHER. 


By “TASMA.” 
Author of “The Penance of Portia James,” &c. 
“In Two Vols., at all Libraries. 


World.—* Tasma’s charming story is the strangest, aud in some 
respects the strongest, she has written.” 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


by HALL CAINE. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Fifth Thousand, 


m.. =—— says: “ Muchly doth the Baron like ‘Capt'n Davy’s Honey 
wun, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform with the above. 
The BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 


The SECRET of NARCISSE. By EDMUND 


_GOSSE, Author of “Gossip in a Library.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 
_, Saturday Review.—“The book resembles some delicately finished, 
clear-coloured picture of the Flemish painters. . . . . Mr. Gosse 
vith consummate art, elicits our sympathy, and has convinced us of 
the tremendous tragedy by the method of the accusation itself.” 


VANITAS: Polite Stories. By Vernon Lee. 


Author of * Hauntings.” Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. (Crown 
Copyright Series.”) 








Luudon; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C 





Chatto & Windus’s New Books, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIG- 





NETTES. By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of “ Four 
Frenchwomen,”’ &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“Carries one away to a world which Time has made ideal—that 
delightful world of the eighteenth century whose dainty artificiality, 
through Mr. Austin Dobson’s devotion, blooms again for us with a 
quite paradoxical freshness.”—Star. 


THE BRIGHTON ROAD: Old Times 
and New on a Classic Highway. 
HARPER. With a Pho vure Fro: 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 1és. 

“A pleasant, gossiping account of a much-trodden highway, which, 
with the help of Mr. Harper, may be trav with profit and enter- 
tainment by the explorer who stays comfortably at home.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author 


of “ Ail Sorts ana Conditions of Men,” &c. With 124 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 
“ What the late J. R. Green has done for England Mr. Besant has 
here at pted, with pi success, for Cockaigne....A series of 
vivid and indelible pictures of the people of the past....No one who 
loves his London but will love it the better for reading this book. He 
who loves it not has before him a clearduty and a manifest Ps mg 
ra 











TAKEN from the ENEMY. By Henry 
NEWBOLT. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. (uniform 
with “The Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” and * A Lost Soul.’’) 

“*Taken from the Enemy’ has a simple plot that is so cleverly 
wrought out as to maintain a strong interest from first to last. The 
tale is told with a great air of likelihood, and will be sure to please 
every one who 8 it.”—Scotsman. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. 


CROKER, Author of ‘‘Pretty Miss Neville,” “ Diana 
Barrington,” &c. 3 vols. 


BARBARA DERING. 
RIVES, Author of “ The Quick or the 


“ An able book.”—Scotsmn. eo 
* Amélie Rives is still the same unfettered, vivid, and delightful 


writer.”—. Hawk. 

THE IVORY GATE. By Walter 
BESANT, Author of “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
&e. 3 vols. 

*“ Has many and great merits ; it is certainly astory to be read. Our 
interest never flags fora moment. Neither in the * Golden Sey F 
nor ‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet ’ are there any characters to equal the 
city knight or the old clerk."—Saturday R-view. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, 


Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model.” 3 vols. (Shortly. 

THE THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: 
Persian Tales. Edited by JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 
With 2 Frontispieces by Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 


“A fascinating piece of romance.”— Times. 


THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By 
MARK TWAIN. With 81 Dlustrations by Hal Hurst 
and Dan. Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“ Full of fresh fun....As lnnghebte a series of changes, surprises, 
and contrasts as ever got into a book.”—Scotsman. 





By, Amelie 


!” 2 vols. 





THE FATE of HERBERT WAYNE. 
By E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Goodman is a past master in the art of mystery....The story 


has a marvellous fascination....A mystifying but intensely interesting 
story.”—Salu’s Journal 








A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “The 
New Republic.”” Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“Open his book where me wil, you find in it a pearl either of 


thought or of expression.”—Critic. 


THE DOWNFALL. By Emile Zola. 
Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“ A prose epic of extraordinary power and interest.” 
Da 








ily Telegraph. 


MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret 
WYNMAN With 13 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“The world owes a debt of gratitude to the clever author of * My 

Plirtations.’ It is distinctly good work, and will place its author in 


the very front rank of smart Jin de siécle writers.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


THE ANTIPODEAN: an Illustrated 
Annual. Edited by G. E. EVANS and J. P. RYAN. 
With an Introduction by the COUNTESS of JERSEY, 
and 88 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 








THE LOUDWATER TRAGEDY. 
Being the -GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1892. By 
T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heren 
Dyke,” &c. Demy 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 





London: Cuatro & Winpvs, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS 


THE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. th Vhousand. 16s. 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. ith Thousand.. 
2vols. 34s, 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 5th Thou- 
sand. 2vols. 36s. 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Thousand. 21s. 


Vol.I. 4th 





Vol. II. 3rd 
Thousand. 18s, 


(POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 3rd Thousand. 
Separately, 12s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 2nd 
Thousand. 5s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. 
5th Thousand. 165s. 
JUSTICE. 


Vol. I. 
(Principles, Part IV.) 8s. 
OTHER WORKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library Editiow 
(the 9th). Svo, 10s, 6d. 

EDUCATION. 6th Thousand. 6s. 
Edition. 26th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and Revised. 
MAN v. STATE. Cloth, 10s. 


ESSAYS. 3 vols. New Edition (each 10s.). 30s. 


THE MAN versus THE STATE. Cheap 
Edition. 10th Thousand. 1s. 


TES FACTORS of EVOLUTION. Cloth, 


Also Cheap 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St., Covent Gardeti 
London ; and 20, South Frederick St., Edinburgh. 





This day is published, 4to, sewed, price 12s. 


WALDSTEIN (C.).—EXCAVATIONS 
of the AMERICAN SCHOOL of ATHENS 
at the HERAION of ARGOS. No. /, 
Pp. 20 and 7 Plates. 


Recently published, in 1 vol., cr. Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


BARROW (E. P.).—REGNI EVAN- 


GELIUM: a Survey of the Teaching of Jesus Christ. 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1891. 
In 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of the 
CONCEPTION of GOD as illustrated by ANTHRO- 
POLOGY and HISTORY. By Count GOBLET 
D’ALVIELLA, Professor of the History of Religions at 
the University of Brussels. 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892. 
In 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION 


as illustrated by the RELIGION of the ANCIENT’ 
HEBREWS. By C. G. MONTEFIORE. [Jna month. 





1 vol., Svo, 652 pp., cloth, 14s. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the 
FIRST GOSPEL. By AN AGNOSTIC. 
‘* Logical power and reasoning ability of a very high clase 
are displayed throughout this manifesto of Agnosticism.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“This work may claim consideration as something probubly 
unique in literature.’’— Scotsman. 


Just published, in 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MACKINNON (J.).—CULTURE in 
EARLY SCOTLAND. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 





and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, Lien. 


The New Volume in the “ International Scientific Series,” entitled “MAN 
AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD,” by G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “ The Ice Age in North America,” with 111 Illustrations and Maps, 
is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, price Five Shillings. 

ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. jj 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, 


AND OTHER POEMS OF THE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
, By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With 50 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. _ Crown 8vo, 5s. 














NEW and IMPORTANT WORK by Sir J. LUBBOCK. Bart. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SEEDLINGS. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


“The germination of Plants is certainly not the least interesting portion of their life history, but it has not as yet attracted the attention it deserves.” —Extract from PREFACE. 
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